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TWO PRETENDED AUTOGRAPHS 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare there are two which have 

enjoyed a longer career than their 

p57 f fellows owing to their good fortune in 

= having found hospitality and a lasting 
abode in two of our great public libraries. In the 
opinion of some they still hold up their heads as 
genuine autographs; and they may still continue 
to do so, endowed, as such productions often are, 
with vigorous constitutions that defy attacks of 
criticism .and only succumb in extreme old age. 
The signatures in question are the two which are 
found inscribed respectively in a copy of Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ purchased by 
the British Museum in 1838; and in a copy of 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ purchased by the Bodleian 
Library in 1864. The tercentenary celebration 
last year commemorating the death of Shakespeare 
revived public curiosity and interest in the history 
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of these two signatures; and I have been invited 
to set out in ‘Tue Lisrary’ the reasons why I 
venture to reject their claim to be genuine auto- 
graphs of Shakespeare. 

In order to render easily intelligible an article 
such as this, in which details, often minute, and 
comparisons of handwritings and of alphabetical 
forms demand of its readers more than ordinary 
attention, it is essential to provide the practical 
assistance which only a full supply of facsimiles 
can afford. In the first place, therefore, I submit 
reproductions of the six surviving authentic signa- 
tures of Shakespeare which have been kindly sup- 
plied by the Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press from the photographic illustrations, Nos. g- 
14, of my article on ‘ Handwriting’ in ‘ Shake- 
speare’s England’ published by the Delegates last 
year. In that article, and more fully in a mono- 
graph on ‘ Shakespeare’s Handwriting,’ these auto- 
graph signatures have been analysed. For the 
present purpose it is enough to recapitulate briefly 
the points in which they are severally of interest 
in connection with the subjeét matter of this 
article. 

In the first place it is necessary to bear in mind 
that Shakespeare, as appears by his signatures, 
wrote the native English style of handwriting 
which was in common vogue among the people in 
general, although among the higher and the more 
cultivated classes it was gradually being superseded 
by the imported Italian style which had been in- 
troduced into England in the later years of the 
fifteenth century. The only letter of the Italian 
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character which appears in his signatures is the 
long s (/), which he probably adopted as being 
more easily written than the English letter. The 
mingling of letters of the two scripts was not an 
uncommon practice at the time. 

The signatures fall into two groups. Nos. 9, 
10, and 11 forming the first group are attached to 
documents of the years 1612 and 1613, and were 
subscribed at a time when it is to be presumed the 
writer was in normal health; but they vary in style 
among themselves. No. g is the freest and the 
most flowing of the three; it was subscribed to a 
deposition in a lawsuit in 1612. It has been 
available in our time only since 1910, when it was 
discovered in the Public Record Office by Dr. C. W. 
Wallace, the American Shakespearian scholar. It 
is to be read ‘ Willm Shakp,’ an abbreviated signa- 
ture, the p with a bar across the descender being an 
ordinary symbol for per. Nos. 10 and 11 are sub- 
scribed to two deeds conveying property in Black- 
friars; both vary in style from No. g, and each 
one varies from the other. They were written 
under conditions of restraint; for Shakespeare 
evidently imagined that he must confine his signa- 
tures, in each case, within the limits of the parch- 
ment slip, or label, which carried the seal of the 
document. Accordingly, in No. 10 he signed his 
name in two lines within the limits, at first writing 
the surname ‘Shakspé’ with a mark of abbreviation 
above the e, but then adding (as is evident from 
the difference of the ink) a final r, which he tried 
to squeeze into the label. The effect of restraint 
is shown in the inferior charaéter of the writing, 
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as compared with the freehand of No. 9, and espe- 
cially in the less symmetrical S. No. 11, which 
was subscribed not later than one day after No. 10, 
and possibly on the same day, is written in quite 
another style. Shakespeare, we may suppose, con- 
scious of his trouble in fitting his signature No. 10 
to the label, now decided to write the signature 
No. 11 in a single line, but in fewer and better 
spaced letters; and he accordingly abbreviated both 
the Christian name and surname, and employed 
set or formal, and non-cursive, characters; nearly 
all written disconneétedly. By shortening the sur- 
name to ‘Shakspé’ (the same abbreviation as in 
No. 10 before the addition of the final r) he kept 
within the boundary of the label. But the formal 
style of this signature renders it of less value for 
purposes of comparison than the signatures Nos. 9 
and 10, subscribed in the writer’s ordinary cursive. 
The three signatures establish an important fatt— 
that Shakespeare was in the habit of sometimes 
shortening his surname in his signatures, and not 
always in the same form. 

The second group of signatures consists of the 
three which were attached severally to the three 
sheets of paper on which Shakespeare’s will was 
written, after the testator had been stricken with 
mortal sickness. ‘Thus they materially differ in 
character from the signatures of the first group; 
for all three afford evidence by their imperfections 
that the writer was suffering from physical dis- 
ability. The third signature, No. 14, we may 
assume was the first of the three to be written, 
being in faét the subscription actually executing 
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the will. The other two are merely subscriptions 
authenticating the two sheets to which they are 
respectively attached. As the main signature, 
No. 14 is emphasized by the preliminary words 
‘By me.’ The first three words of this subscrip- 
tion are fairly well written; it is only when the 
surname is reached that there is a painful collapse of 
the sick man’s failing hand. I have suggested that 
it was with an effort that Shakespeare braced himself 
to accomplish this important signature disposing 
of his worldly goods; and that the effort carried 
him successfully over his Christian name—and then 
ensued the breakdown. An indication of the sense, 
in the mind of the testator, of the formality of the 
occasion may perhaps be given by the occurrence 
of the ornamental delicate upstrokes with which 
the words ‘me’ and ‘ William’ begin—such acces- 
sories not infrequently accompanying the more 
calligraphic efforts of the scriveners. This is the 
only one among the signatures of Shakespeare 
which is thus embellished. The two authenti- 
cating signatures, Nos. 12 and 13, are painfully 
scrawled; having accomplished the important 
main signature, the sick man did not care how he 
wrote them. 

It will be noted that in this second group the 
surname is, in each instance, written in full. It 
was probably thought more expedient that in sub- 
scriptions to a will it should not be curtailed. 

There will be occasion on later pages to examine 
the structure of some of the individual letters of 
both groups; it is here only necessary to remark 
that such abnormal imperfections, in the signatures 
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of the second group, as are to be attributed to the 
bodily infirmity of the writer, are accidental and 
must not be mistaken for normal peculiarities in 
his handwriting. If, then, a signature purporting 
to be Shakespeare’s is submitted to us, professing 
to be written at a time when he was presumably 
in normal health, and certainly not in his last ill- 
ness, and this exhibits any of the peculiarities due 
to failing strength which are found only among 
the signatures to his will, there can be no hesita- 
tion in deciding against it. Shakespeare would not 
anticipate his death-bed handwriting when, for 
example, writing his name in his books, as some 
forgers seem to have imagined possible. 

The signature which is the first objeét of the 
present enquiry is written on what was originally 
a flyleaf (but is now a lining paper of the cover), 
in the centre of the page facing the title-page of 
a copy of the first edition of Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ 1603. In passing it may be 
noted that the position of the signature in the book 
is not usual; in Shakespeare’s time owners of books 
more generally inscribed their names in the upper 
right-hand corner of the title-page. The book was 
included in the sale by auétion, in May, 1838 (at 
Evans’s, of Pall Mall), of the library of William 
Morton Pitt, F.R.S.; but its a€tual owner was the 
Rev. Edmund Patteson, of East Sheen, who had 
inherited it from his father, of the same name, a 
minister of Smethwick in Staffordshire. It was 
purchased by the bookseller Pickering, who forth- 
with re-sold it to the British Museum. 

But the existence of the supposed autograph 
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had been made known in the previous year, when 
it was submitted to Sir Frederic Madden, the 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
who accepted it as genuine and communicated his 
opinion in a letter to the Society of Antiquaries 
under the title of ‘ Observations on an Autograph 
of Shakspere and the orthography of his name,’ 
which was printed in ‘ Archaeologia,’ vol. xxvii. 
Madden offered no expert criticism in justification 
of his favourable opinion ; and fortified, as it seems, 
by the too enthusiastic welcome given by others 
to the new discovery, he went so far as to declare 
that the signature ‘challenges and defies suspicion 
and has already passed the ordeal of numerous ex- 
aminers, all of whom have, without a single doubt, 
expressed their conviction of its genuineness.’ 
Respect for the memory of one who was once my 
official chief, and under whom I worked with 
profit, and whose knowledge and experience I hold 
in honour, causes me to feel a natural pang of 
regret to find myself in confliét with his opinion. 
I will content myself with saying that I am con- 
vinced that, if Sir Frederic were living now, when 
we enjoy so many facilities for extending expert 
knowledge, and especially those secured by the 
agency of photography, an art unknown in 1837, 
and if he had had the advantage of seeing the 
genuine Shakespearian autograph No. 9, which Dr. 
Wallace’s researches have placed within our reach, 
he would have arrived at a different conclusion 
on the value of the Florio signature. 

Before commencing a scrutiny of this signature, 
and of the forms of the letters of which it is 
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composed, a word must be said as to the ostensible 
date when it would have been inscribed. Assum- 
ing that Shakespeare would have come into pos- 
session of the book soon after its publication in 
1603, and that he would have written his name in 
it, as owner, without much delay, we may place 
the supposed autograph in, say, 1603 or 1604. If 
genuine, then, it should presumably exhibit the 
general characteristics of Shakespeare’s handwriting 
which appear in the two cursive signatures of the 
first group, and should be devoid of the imperfec- 
tions which are conspicuous in the signatures to 
the will and were caused by the physical condition 
of the dying man. 

The Florio signature was evidently written with 
a fine-pointed and pliant pen, which yielded readily 
to the varying pressure of the writer’s hand. Its 
most striking feature is the inequality in the scale 
of the letters. First there is the initial W, an 
elongated straggling letter descending far under the 
line and soaring above it, inscribed on a large scale 
out of all proportion to the rest of the letters. The 
remaining letters of the Christian name are on a 
relatively small scale. The S of the surname is of 
a reasonable size; but the rest of the letters do not 
range, as might be expected, with the small letters 
of the Christian name, but run larger. Now, 
Shakespeare’s authentic signatures are not alto- 
gether models of uniformity, but in none, not even 
in those attached to his will, are there such violent 
inequalities as are seen in this Florio signature. 

Another point to be noticed is that the letters 
are in most instances written separately without 
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connecting links. In the Christian name the only 
letters that are linked together are the two /’s (the 
following m indeed joins the second /, but it was 
not written continuously with it, as will presently 
be shown). Inthe surname the only linked letters 
are pe. It might be suggested that more links were 
actually formed, but that the fine point of the pen 
failed to carry the ink and trace the conneéting 
strokes ; but close scrutiny with a magnifying-glass 
does not deteét the slightest indication of such 
links, while the link connecting the pf and ¢ is quite 
conspicuous. Now turning to the authentic signa- 
tures of the first group, only one (No. 11) is written 
almost entirely in detached letters, and the reason 
has been already explained. In the other two the 
letters for the most part run on in connection. 
Even in the more painfully written signatures to 
the will connection of the letters is more prevalent 
than detachment. Why, then, if Shakespeare 
wrote the Florio signature, did he change his 
habitual practice of writing the letters of his 
name generally in connection for one in which 
most of them stand detached? 

To proceed to the examination of the individual 
letters. The initial W is written with a light hand, 
the downstrokes as well as the upstrokes being 
rather delicate, and each of the two limbs of the 
letter is looped at the base. It is to be noticed 
that the loop of the second limb is not completed, 
but breaks off abruptly, leaving a blank space be- 
tween the point of rupture and the commencement 
of the final curve above, as if this portion of the 
letter were being built up in seétions instead of 
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being written ‘currente calamo.’ However, the 
blank may be merely an accidental failure of the 
pen to mark. The final sweeping curve is thrown 
high, and at the turning point the stress of the 
hand had forced apart the fissures of the pen’s nib, 
and the ink fails in the course of the descending 
curve and only recovers when the pressure of the 
hand is naturally relaxed, and the nib closes and 
then marks the termination of the rapid stroke, 
under the base of the second limb. An ornamental 
dot is enclosed within the sweeping curve. Now 
this letter is quite different in style from the initial 
letter of the Christian name in the authentic sig- 
natures. In Nos. 10, 12, and 13 it is of the more 
normal English scrivener’s type, in which the final 
curve starts from a base-curve, as in the modern 
German cursive letter. In Nos. 9, 11, and 14 
this base-curve is omitted, as it is in the Florio 
signature; and with this type of the letter in 
Shakespeare’s handwriting the Florio initial may 
be especially compared. In none of the authentic 
specimens is there the exaggeration of size which 
is here so conspicuous; none of them is written 
with so light a hand, Shakespeare’s W being in fact 
rather clumsy; all of them keep to the base-line, 
except in No. g, in which, however, the descent 
below the line is comparatively slight; in none of 
them are the two limbs looped at the base; nor is 
the final sweeping curve executed with the freedom 
of the Florio letter—Shakespeare’s letter being 
generally feeble and unsymmetrical in this par- 
ticular. If the Florio signature came from the 
hand of Shakespeare, unless we are to suppose that 
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he had entirely altered the character of his writing 
when he came to subscribe his name in the authentic 
signatures, there is no way of accounting for the 
utter dissimilarity between the W of those signa- 
tures and the Florio W. The only point on which 
they are in agreement is in the use of the orna- 
mental dot within the final curve—but this does 
not carry us very far. 

Of the other letters in the Christian name, the 
‘is turned to the left at the base, and is not con- 
nected with the next letter. In the authentic 
signatures, although it is sometimes formed with 
a pointed base, this is not bent to the left, and it 
is linked to the next letter. The two /’s are 
linked together, as in the authentic examples; but 
the following m, though it joins the second /, was 
not written continuously with it, as the / finishes 
with a club-foot, and the m begins with a hair- 
stroke. In the signatures 9, 10, and 14 the linking 
of the small letters of the Christian name is con- 
tinuous. It is partially broken only in the feeble 
signatures 12 and 13. The Florio m has convex 
minims and ends in a point without being turned 
up; Shakespeare’s letter shows a tendency to con- 
cavity, and turns up at the end. The conspicuous 
mark of abbreviation is quite different from the 
signs used by Shakespeare. In No. g he employs 
a simple horizontal dash, and in the imperfect No. 
13 an oblique stroke (very indistinét) turned at the 
ends; in No. 10 the mark is horizontal in the form 
of two shallow curves, linked; and in No. 11 is the 
same form, but deliberately written and with deeper 
curves. It almost seems as if the writer of the 
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Florio signature had formed his mark of abbreviation 
from a general recollection of the mark in No. 11; 
but he has turned it up into a vertical position. 
We pass on to the surname. Capital § in the 
native English hand was formed first by inscribing 
the two alternate curves of the primitive letter 
and then carrying the tail in a semicircular curve 
round the back of the letter, and ending it ina 
covering arch over the head. It is essentially the 
letter which is familiar to us in the ordinary German 
printer's type of to-day (S). In the first group 
of the authentic signatures, the letter appears in its 
most symmetrical form in No. g; in Nos. 10 and 
11, under the embarrassing conditions already de- 
scribed, it is more restrained. The writer of the 
Florio signature does not seem to have understood 
the construction of the English letter. Ifwe follow 
the outline of his letter we see the S proper ending 
in a hair-line, and a disconneéted curve covers the 
top. Thus there is a gap left between the tail of the 
S and the beginning of the top curve. The writer 
has in faét treated his top curve as a separate 
member, starting with a firm pressure of the pen 
natural to a fresh stroke, and making a stronger 
and blunter ink-mark than would have been the 
case if the top curve had been an actual continua- 
tion of the normal encircling curve, and if the ink 
had merely failed to mark the passage of the pen 
through the existing gap. The only instance, 
among the authentic signatures, of a broken en- 
circling curve is in No. 13, the most imperfeét 
autograph and probably the last one that Shake- 


speare ever wrote; the gap being owing to the 
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faltering hand, incapable of tracing a sustained 
curve, as in faét it had just failed, as will presently 
be described, in No. 14. 

The A, the first of the small letters of the sur- 
name, is formed with a weak unlooped shaft, from 
the base of which the curve of the body of the letter 
rises at a sharp angle, and is finished off under 
the line with a broad pen-stroke. Now the two 
authentic cursive signatures, Nos. g and 10, show 
that Shakespeare’s normal / was the sinuous letter, 
commencing with a loop, which was the ordinary 
style of letter in the English hand. If we are to 
find a parallel to the Florio 4 we must look for it 
among Shakespeare’s death-bed autographs, and in 
No. 14 we see the imperfeét letter, which may have 
suggested that 4. On the other hand the letter in 
No. 13 (and, if we may trust the early facsimiles, 
in the defaced No. 12 also) is provided with the 
initial loop—a further confirmation of Shakespeare’s 
usual practice of looping the letter. 

The letters a and & are of the usual scrivener’s 
type, which Shakespeare employed along with 
other varieties. The long s correétly resembles 
the letters in the signatures Nos. to, 11, and 14, 
being the only Italian letter (/) used by Shake- 
speare—a thin-stroke letter ending in a dot or 
thickened finial. In No. 14 this dot or finial is 
exaggerated by the tremor of the writer’s hand; 
and in this exaggeration the Florio letter closely 
resembles it. 

The letter p is altogether abnormal. In the 
English script the normal scrivener’s letter is 
formed as in signature No. 10; the body of the 
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letter being a more or less elaborate loop, with a 
descending stroke which, varying with the taste 
of the writer, may be left independent or may be 
linked by a return upstroke (as in Nos. 10 and 14) 
with the next letter. Another form with a very 
short shaft was also in use; an instance occurs in 
No. 11. Now the Florio letter fails in the essential 
feature of the loop. The writer commences with 
an oblique heavy short-stroke from left to right; 
this he crosses with an oblique light stroke. But 
there is no trace of any connection between the 
two strokes to form the required loop of the body. 
So far, the letter is only a modern x. The trans- 
verse stroke is then produced in a long, thin, and 
hesitating line— quite different from the firm 
descender made with a natural stroke—turning at 
the base in a round bow, instead of the normal 
sharp point, and then travelling with a rather care- 
fully guided upstroke to link with the following e. 
In the three signatures, Nos. 9, 10, and 11, written 
under normal conditions, the loop in the body of 
the letter is conspicuous; and even in the painful 
subscriptions to the will it is creditably accom- 
plished, although in No. 14 it is blind. The 
Florio letter, then, offends so flagrantly against all 
the characteristics of the English /, that it must be 
denounced as a spurious imitation. Its appearance 
here is in itself a sufficient condemnation of the 
signature, even without taking into account the 
other irregularities which have been detected. 
The small letter e appears in the native English 
hand in two forms. The first and most ordinary 
one is the letter looped in reverse, formed by one 
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stroke without lifting the pen. This is the letter 
which Shakespeare usually employed in his signa- 
tures. In No. 10 the loop is well defined; in the 
will signatures it degenerates into a blind loop or 
even a mere tick. The second form is composed 
of two concave curves, made by two independent 
strokes of the pen; the first forming the body 
of the letter, the second forming the head. This 
letter is of a more set and formal type than the 
looped letter, which is in fact a cursive develop- 
ment of it. An instance occurs in the deliberate 
signature, No. 11. It is also the form adopted in 
the Florio signature, although in this cursively 
written specimen we should rather have expected the 
looped letter. The Florio r is the left-shouldered 
letter which appears in the authentic signatures 
The analysis of the Florio signature being thus 
completed, there can be no hesitation in rejecting 
its claim to be a genuine autograph of Shakespeare. 
The irregularity in the scale of the writing, the 
disjointed method of inscribing the letters, the ex- 
aggerated W, the ignorantly conceived S, the im- 
possible p, and the other defeéts which have been 
detected can justify no other conclusion. But, as 
a forgery, the signature is not without its merits. 
It is far superior to the clumsy fabrications of the 
more ignorant imitators of Shakespeare’s signa- 
tures. The writer appears to have made some 
study, though imperfectly, of the native English 
handwriting, and of the five authentic signatures 
which were known in his time; and, I imagine, 
by practice, to have trained his hand to write off 
with freedom a pseudo-Shakesperian signature, 
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rather from memory of the general character of the 
dramatist’s handwriting than by direct copying.’ 

The second signature which has now to be ex- 
amined is of quite a different chara¢ter. It is 
written on the title-page of a copy of the Aldine 
edition of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses’ of 1502; and 
its professed genuineness is supported by a note 
written on the opposite page recording a tradition 
that the book ‘was once Will Shakspere’s.’ The 
signature has been recently brought under special 
notice by the honour it has received of being in- 
cluded in the ‘ Catalogue of the Shakespeare Ex- 
hibition held in the Bodleian Library, 1916,’ where 
its description is accompanied with a good photo- 
graphic reproduction.* The distinétion which has 
thus been conferred on an unworthy object is, if I 
may be allowed to say so, the sole blemish in this 
most excellent catalogue. 

The Ovid was bought for the Bodleian Library 
at the sale of the stock of a London bookseller, 
W. H. Elkin, in January, 1864. It is remarkable 
that the existence of the supposed autograph had 
not been made known at an earlier date. A book- 
seller possessed of such a treasure would scarcely 
have withheld his prize from public view, and it 
seems difficult to imagine that the book with its 
inscriptions could have been long in Elkin’s pos- 


‘ Anexcellent collotype of the full page containing the Florio 
signature has been published by Mr. D. Macbeth, of the Artists 
Illustrators, Ltd. 

2 The facsimiles given, with Dr. F. A. Leo’s description of the 
Ovid, in the ‘ Jahrbuch d. deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft,’ 
1881, and in Macray’s ‘Annals of the Bodleian Library,’ 1868, 
are untrustworthy. 
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session and escaped his notice. But, as the writer 
of a survey of ‘The Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Catalogues’ of 1916, in ‘The Times Literary 
Supplement,’ 5th October, 1916, has remarked, the 
year 1864, the tercentenary year of Shakespeare’s 
birth, ‘was marked by a recrudescence in the 
manufacture of Shakespearian curiosities of various 
kinds.’ 

Mr. Falconer Madan, Bodley’s Librarian, in his 
description of the Ovid and its additions has re- 
ferred to my objection to both signature and note 
as forgeries and has added that, until my ‘ proofs 
are published, it is still allowable to regard the 
signature as perhaps genuine.’ The ‘proofs’ of 
forgery may be beyond my reach, but at least I can 
give reasons for my conclusions and may leave 
others to judge whether they are sufficient. I feel, 
however, that some apology is due to my readers 
for having, in answer to this challenge, to ask them 
to follow me through a number of small details 
which they may find irksome. 

The signature, as will be seen from the repro- 
duction (facing p. 200), is an abbreviation which 
may be read ‘W™ Sh*t.’ (The catalogue reads the 
surname as ‘Sh’; but the point has no import- 
ance.) It may at once be declared that it is partly 
modelled on the signature No. 14, with a detail 
from No. 11, and is partly the forger’s own crea- 
tion. First let us refer to No. 14, the main sub- 
scription to the will, in which, it will not be for- 
gotten, the sick man’s hand failed in the effort to 
» write his surname and scrawled it imperfeétly. If 
the two capital letters of the Ovid signature are 
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compared with the corresponding letters in No. 14, 
the resemblance which they severally bear to each 
other is evident. The Win No. 14 is the only 
instance among all the authentic signatures which 
has the fine introductory looped up-stroke; and the 
letter in the Ovid is furnished in the same way, 
and also repeats the structure of the genuine letter 
pretty closely. The only detail that is wanting is 
the ornamental dot within the final curve. 

With regard to the Sas seen in No. 14, at first 
sight it might be mistaken for the Italian (or, as 
we should at the present day call it, Roman) capital. 
But we know that Shakespeare wrote the native 
English capital letter, and not the Italian; and the 
letter here written is the English letter, but ab- 
normally formed. In explanation, I may be allowed 
to transcribe what I have written on this point in 
another place :' 


Turning to the signature to the deposition (No. 9) we 
see there in its best form the old English capital $ and 
we have no difficulty in understanding its construction. 
The two alternating curves which constitute the actual 
letter are finished off by continuing the tail of the second 
curve and drawing it round the letter in an embracing 
semicircle which ends in an arch above the head. Now 
to analyse the S in the will-signature before us (No. 14). 
The two alternating curves are distinctly written (the first 
curve, represented by a small hook, appearing in the 
centre of the letter), but when the hand begins the retro- 
grade movement from right to left in order to accomplish 
the embracing semicircle, it fails at once. The curve, 
instead of travelling its proper course, immediately 
becomes angular, and being carried upwards by the 


* ‘Shakespeare’s Handwriting,’ p. 13. 
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wavering hand in a vertical line becomes entangled in the 
back of the initial curve of the S, and then, rising higher, 
it at length finishes in the covering arch with better 
success, the hand now moving in easier action from left 
to right. The tag at the end is evidently an accidental 
flick from the feeble hand. 


Now it is quite evident that the § in the Ovid 
signature has been converted from Shakespeare’s 
abnormally written English S into the Italian letter. 
Imagining that it was to be written, as the Italian 
letter should be, from the top downwards, the 
writer has begun with what is really the ending 
of the English letter, and then, after travelling 
some way on the line of Shakespeare’s letter, brings 
round the tail of his Italian § across the body of 
the letter, the end of it occupying the place 
of the small initial curve of the English letter. 
The forger’s performance is not good, his outline 
is blurred; and, if his letter is compared with the 
Sin No. 14, its weakness will be evident. In faé, 
he did not copy direétly from No. 14, but from a 
facsimile of it. 

This facsimile is to be found in the second edition 
of Johnson and Steevens’ ‘The Plays of William 
Shakespeare,’ 1778, among the reproductions of 
the will-signatures from drawings made by Steevens 
in 1776. The copy of Steevens’ facsimiles here 
given shows that his S differs from the authentic 
letter (of No. 14) in making the indentation in the 
base curve rather too concave. In the forged letter 
the position of the indentation is shifted; but 
the relationship of the forged letter to Steevens’ 
letter can hardly be denied. Indeed, of this 
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relationship there is damning evidence; for the en- 
graving shows that Steevens himself was the sinner 
who first converted Shakespeare’s abnormal S in 
No. 14 into the Italian letter. The forger, after 
all, only followed suit. Steevens’ engraved letter 
is distinétly the Italian S, with the tail cutting its 
body and the end occupying the place of the small 
initial curve of Shakespeare’s letter—as it does in the 
forged letter. If there were any doubt of Steevens’ 
mistake, it is only necessary to glance at his fac- 
simile of the first of the three will-signatures 
(No. 12) to be satisfied that he thought that 
Shakespeare used the Italian capital—the S of this 
facsimile being also drawn in the Italian form. 
The two capital letters, then, of the Ovid signa- 
ture are disposed of. It only remains to state 
briefly that the small m of the Christian name is 
taken from the letter in the signature No. 11, 
copied so servilely that the pendent tag therein, 
which can only be ascribed to an accidental jerk of 
the hand, is accurately reproduced; that the 4 in 
the surname follows the corresponding letter in 
No. 14, with the exception of the top finial, 
which is the forger’s own embellishment; and that 
the final flick above the line may be meant for e 
and may have been suggested by the ending stroke 
of the final e in No. 14. The selection by the 
forger of the signature No. 14 as his model was 
unfortunate, as he had to reproduce a letter (5) 
which is an accidental distortion of the true form, 
caused by physical disability, and to treat it as if 
it were a normal letter in Shakespeare’s alphabet. 
It is a relief to dismiss this clumsy fabrication 
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and to turn to the note on the opposite page of 
the Ovid, from which there is some amusement to 
be extracted. 

The note is thus transcribed, in the ‘ Catalogue’ 
of the Bodleian Exhibition: ‘ This little Booke of 
Ovid was given to me by W. Hall who sayd it 
was once Will. Shaksperes. T. N. 1682.’ Now, 
when we scan this note, we ask ourselves: ‘ Why 
should a writer in the latter years of the 
seventeenth century—a period when the national 
handwriting had become fully Italianized and 
practically the same in formation as it is to-day— 
try to give his writing a pseudo-antiquated aspect 
by introducing pseudo-archaic forms and clumsy 
exaggerations?’ As we have just seen, 1682 is 
the date accepted by the Bodleian Catalogue, as it 
has been by others who maintain the genuineness 
of the note; but the style of writing is not the 
English script of that time—it is pseudo-archaic. 
I think that the date should be read as 1602, and 
that the idea of the forger, when compiling the 
note, was to write it in a style that might, he 
hoped, be taken for the Elizabethan hand of that 
period. It will be noticed that the supposed 8 in 
the date is in the unusual form of a flat-headed 
figure—which excites suspicion. Now, if this 
questionable figure is placed under a magnifying 
glass, it will be seen that what at first sight might 
be taken for the upper part of a flat-headed 8 is in 
faét only a waved stroke very indistinétly connected 
with the lower part of the figure; and this lowe 
part I have no hesitation in reading as a distinét 
nought, and I believe it was so intended when first 
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written. As will presently be shown, the forger 
touched up or altered certain details in the note, 
and, if he also added the waved stroke with the 
intention of altering the date from 1602 to one 
eighty years later, he probably did so from a con- 
sciousness that his imitation of the Elizabethan 
hand was not a very great success, and that it 
would be safer to bring down the period of his 
note to a more modern time. This conjecture, 
however, does not preclude the possibility of the 
waved stroke being accidental, for the resultant 8 
(if it is to be read as 8) is a very dubious figure— 
although quite clumsy enough to be the handiwork 
of this forger. We may take it that if an ignorant 
fabricator of the nineteenth century essayed to 
invent an inscription of the Shakespearian period, 
and if at the same time he naturally wrote a clumsy 
hand and had the vaguest idea of Elizabethan 
script, the result would be just the kind of docu- 
ment that is here presented. It is an absurd at- 
tempt; and the readiest method of exposing its 
absurdities is to lay before the reader a transcript 
of the note written in the character of the ordinary 
English hand of the time, which I have placed 
below a reproduction of the note, so that letter for 
letter and line for line the true and the false may 
be scanned at leisure. 

I propose, then, to accompany the reader in his 
passage through the note, commenting as we move 
among the vagaries of this wild impostor. 

At the very threshold of the expedition we 
stumble over a twin letter—hitherto unknown in 


Elizabethan calligraphy. Cover with the finger the 
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capital T of the word Thus, and it will be seen that 
the writer originally began the word with a small 
t, linking it with the following 4. But then, I 
suppose, it occurred to him that he should begin 
with a capital letter, and, casting his eyes a little 
higher on the page, by good fortune they lighted 
on the half-obliterated signature of ‘ Michael 
T ... e,’ containing the very letter he was seek- 
ing, more or less of the Elizabethan type. The 
T was accordingly pressed into the service, and the 
writer then linked his new-found capital likewise 
with the loop of the 4, seemingly forgetful of the 
existence of the small¢. Thus we have the unique 
word Tthis. The is of the modern type, and quite 
unlike the Elizabethan letter. Such letters as z, /, 
m, n, which are pretty well of the same forms in 
the old and the modern scripts, we need not stay 
to scrutinize, only remarking that, as they appear 
in the note, they are badly written. Final s in the 
Elizabethan hand is a circular loop with the end 
thrown in the air, and not the modern letter used 
in the note. The two ¢’s in /ittle should not be 
crossed high up the shafts: this is quite contrary 
to the old English tradition; thee is of the correét 
reversed-loop pattern, and is the sole old-form letter 
consistently written in the note: it survived, side 
by side with the modern letter, into the eighteenth 
century. The B of Booke is the creation of the 
writer's fancy, quite different from the Elizabethan 
letter; the old English o did not lend itself readily 
to linking; the & here is a monstrous letter which 
I think I have seen in other forgeries of past years. 
The f of of is simply impossible; the bow of the 
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old English letter, at the beginning or in the middle 
of a word, was drawn in, and the shaft was crossed; 
at the end of a word, as here, the bow was left 
open, without a cross-bar. The v of Ovid and 
given is a mere invention shaped like a lower-case 
printing type. The w in was (and in other words) 
is not the old English letter; nor is the round- 
headed g of given; nor the 4 and y of dy. The W 
and H in the proper name are modern forms dis- 
guised. The s of sayd should be the long English 
letter ({), which was used at the beginning or in 
the middle of a word. The round ¢ in once is im- 
possible; the old English letter is flat-headed, and 
is not curved at the base. The nondescript 5S, &, p, 
and r, in Shaksperes—to say nothing of the modern 
h, and the small s in the middle of the word—com- 
bine to make the poet’s name like nothing written 
in heaven or earth; it will be noticed that the final 
s was forgotten, and was only added after the full 
stop had been marked. As to the initials of the 
supposed writer, it is probable that 7, which had 
already been found useful for the initial letter of 
the note, was employed again to eke out the 
forger’s scanty stock of capitals; and the N is not 
the old English letter. 

Two more points and we shall have done. The 
word sayd was at first written said, the / joing the 
d; but then the simpler spelling did not satisfy the 
archaic tastes of the forger. He therefore altered 
the 7 into y by adding a pendent tail. But he for- 
got, or he did not know, that y in the old English 
hand could not be linked with a following letter, 
any more than our modern cursive letter, except 
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by the tail; and .the converted letter y, as it now 
stands, is linked in an impossible way by the head 
of the second minim of its v-shaped body. 

And, as a last surprise, and most amazing of all, 
this clumsy impostor, who would be on such easy 
terms of familiarity with the poet as to clip his 
Christian name and call him ‘ Will,’ absolutely 
blundered over it. What he was thinking about 
when he wrote down ‘Wicc,’ it would be waste 
of time to attempt to guess. ‘ Wicc’ he certainly 
wrote; but he at once saw his error, and clapped 
two feeble loops on the top of the two c’s to 
convert them into the desired letters. After this 
need anything more be said? 

E. Maunpe THompson. 
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)) ice ROM certain passages in ‘Tom Jones’ 
is Yq) it is possible to construét a chronology 
=~ of the novel, and to follow events with 

accuracy from day to day, from the date 

of Mr. Allworthy’s illness to the con- 
clusion of the story. When Jones meets the 
soldiers at Hambrook it is said that, ‘ This was the 
very time when the late rebellion was at the highest ; 
and indeed the banditty were now marched into 
England’ (Bk. vii, ch. 11). Now Charles crossed 
the border on 8th November, 1745, and on the 
14th Carlisle surrendered. On 4th December the 
rebels entered Derby, but two days later the retreat 
began and continued until Charles crossed the Esk 
into Scotland on 20th December. Manifestly, 
therefore, Jones must have been at Hambrook 
some time between 8th November and 6th Decem- 

ber, 1745. 

Now, three days after Jones left Hambrook he 
marched out of Gloucester as the clock struck five, 
‘an hour at which (as it was now mid-winter) the 
dirty fingers of night would have drawn her sable 
curtain over the universe had not the moon forbid 
her, who now with a face as broad and red as those 
of some jolly mortals, who, like her, turn night 
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into day, began to rise from her bed’ (Bk. viii, 
ch. 9). Consulting a London Almanac for 1745, 
we find that the moon, which was at the full on 
28th November, at 1 a.m., rose at 4.48 p.m., 
Greenwich time, on 29th November, and at 
Gloucester it would be just nine minutes later, or 
4.57- The moon rose at §.11 p.m., on 29th 
Oétober, and at 4.29 p.m., on 28th December, and 
obviously one of these dates is too early and the 
other too late to fit in with the author’s remarks 
about the rebellion, so that Mr. Jones must have 
left Gloucester on 29th November, 1745. 

Confirmation of the state of the moon at this 
time is to be found in widely separated portions of 
the story. Thus Mrs. Waters left Worcester at 
five the next morning, November 3oth, ‘it being 
above two hours before day, but the moon, which 
was then at the full gave them all the light she 
was capable of affording ’(Bk. ix, ch. 7). On that 
day the sun rose at nine minutes past eight, but 
there would be partial daylight nearly an hour 
earlier. Also it was early the next morning, Ist 
December, that Sophia fell from her horse, ‘ but 
the shadows of the trees and a friendly cloud ob- 
scured the moonlight, and so preserved her from 
confusion’ (Bk. xi, ch. 2). 

Now, there is one palpable error in the chono- 
logy of ‘Tom Jones.’ On the eve of the battle 
between Jones and Twackum the author says, ‘it 
was now a pleasant evening in the latter part of 
June’ (Bk. v, ch. 10), while according to the 
book headings, after a lapse of but three weeks 
and five days it is midwinter (Bk. viii, ch. 9). 
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This anachronism was first pointed out by a corres- 
pondent in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for May, 
1791, who signs himself ‘ Hinc Inde.’ No reply 
can be made to this, save to acknowledge the error, 
but from the beginning of the story up to the date 
of Mr. Allworthy’s illness, the author only at- 
tempted to give the important happenings in the 
life of Tom Jones, whereas from this time on the 
adventures of his people are given carefully from 
day to day, and this error crept in at the very 
beginning of this change of method. The events 
described in this chapter could not have happened 
in June, and according to our chronology, must 
have taken place on 3rd November, but other than 
this one inadvertence there is nothing to mar the 
wonderful harmony in the chronology of the story. 

The Man of the Hill was born in 1657. This 
Fielding tells us, but he does not call our attention 
to the faét that the night Jones met him he had 
reached the ripe age of eighty-eight. As Mrs. 
Deborah Wilkins was fifty-two on the finding of 
Tom Jones, she must have been born in 1672, and 
was therefore seventy-three when she complained 
of not being mentioned by name in Mr. Allworthy’s 
will. But there was worse in store for her than 
that, for her creator never mentioned her again, 
save to recount her doings at the time of Tom’s 
birth. As the Lieutenant was near sixty years of 
age in 1745 he must have been born about 1685, 
and was twenty-one when promoted by Marl- 
borough at the battle of Ramilles, or Tannieres, as 
Fielding calls it. Partridge was born about 1694, 
married in 1715, his wife died in 1724, he was 
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fifty-one when he joined Jones in his travels, and 
was thirty-three years older than Molly Seagrim, 
his second wife. Jenny Jones went to live with 
the Partridges in 1720, and lived with an unnamed 
admirer from 1724 until his death in 1736. She 
lived after that with Captain Waters until he de- 
parted for the wars on 29th November, 1745. If 
she was fifteen when she went to the Partridge’s, 
she would have been forty years of age when she 
met Tom Jones at Upton. Mrs. Allworthy died 
in 1719, and Squire Western’s niece, Harriet, was 
born in 1722, and was married to Brian Fitzpatrick 
in 1740. Tom Jones was born in the latter part 
of April, or early in May, 1724. Sophia was born 
in 1726, and Molly Seagrim in 1727. Sophia's 
mother died in 1737, and it was in 1739 that 
Blifil released Sophia’s bird. 

It was about June, 1745, that Partridge returned 
from Ireland, and about 1st Oétober that he settled 
in the village where he met Jones. Mr. Allworthy 
turned Jones out-of-doors on 24th November. 
Sophia left home on 30th November, and arrived 
in London 3rd December. Jones rescues Mrs. 
Waters on 30th November, and takes her to 
Upton. On 2nd December, he arrives at the inn 
on the London Road, and reaches London on the 
3rd, two hours after Sophia. He went to the 
masquerade on 7th December, and there met Lady 
Bellaston, who dismissed him finally on the 18th, 
a period of eleven days. Fellamar attacked Sophia, 
and Squire Western arrived in London on the 
17th. Nancy Miller was married to Jack Night- 
engale on the 18th. On the 21st Jones and 
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Partridge saw Garrick in ‘ Hamlet,’ and the same 
evening Mr. Allworthy and Blifil arrived in London. 
In the last book, the eighteenth, Fielding hastens 
to his conclusion, and it is impossible properly to 
distribute all the events of these six days; but 
Allworthy called on old Nightengale on 26th 
December, Jones returned from jail and met Sophia 
on the 28th, was married on the 2gth, and the 
whole party returned to the country on the last 
day of 1745, the 318t. 

The fact that Fielding made this slip in writing 
‘June’ for ‘ November’ indicates very clearly that 
he did not reduce his chronology to writing, but 
carried the whole in his head, and thus accom- 
plished a feat which has not been approached, nor 
indeed attempted by any other writer of fiction. 
That he did not depend on a calendar is shown 
even more positively by the fact that in his stor 
he totally ignores the existence of Sunday, there 
being no mention of the day save when Molly has 
her battle in the churchyard. This he could not 
have failed to notice had he depended in the least 
upon an almanac. Had he had a calendar before him 
he would never have permitted so pious a man as 
Mr. Allworthy to turn Jones adrift on the Sabbath 
day, 24th November, nor would Squire Western 
have met a pack of hounds in full cry on Sunday, 
1st December. Surely Jones would not have ex- 
pected Partridge to get a {50 note changed in 
London on Sunday morning, nor would Sophia 
have been at the theatre on Sunday, 15th Decem- 
ber. Then again Fielding, had he realized it, 
could scarcely have avoided calling attention to the 
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faét that the day of Jones’s deepest distress, the day 
he was told that the sailors insisted that he struck 
the first blow that brought on the duel with Fitz- 
patrick, the day that he learns that Mrs. Waters 
was no other than Jenny Jones, his reputed mother, 
that this day of utter humiliation and despair was 
Christmas. 

But, after all, the discrepancies are negligible in 
comparison with the harmonies disclosed, as we 
rearrange the events in order of time. Thus we 
find Lady Bellaston angrily dismissing Jones on 
18th December, and later on the same day we find 
her suggesting that Fellamar might have Jones 
pressed as a vagabond and sent to sea. The first 
of these events is told in Book xv, chapter 9, 
and the other in Book xvi, chapter 8, more 
than eighty pages intervening in the first edition. 
The conneétion between these two events could 
not have been the result of accident, yet the author 
fails to call our attention to it. Then on 16th 
December, Lady Bellaston failed to keep an ap- 
pointment with Jones (Bk. xiv, ch. 5), and when 
Jones chides her for this she gives but a vague 
excuse (Bk. xv, ch. 7) ; but on the evening in ques- 
tion she had a suddenly planned dinner and card 
party, in furtherance of her plot against Sophia 
(Bk. xv, ch. 3), and this, of course, she could not 
confide to Jones, and the author again leaves us to 
discover the truth. Again on 21st December, 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick calls upon Squire Western, and 
later on Mrs. Western, and is received with 
brutality, crude or refined, by both. Smarting 
under this rebuff, on the evening of the same day, 
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she spies Jones at the play, and asks him to call 
upon her, in the hope that she can induce him to 
join in her wild plot for the humiliation of her 
aunt, and as before, Fielding fails to call attention 
to the connection between these events. All the 
way through Fielding seems to be recounting real 
happenings, and his omissions and errors are only 
such as would be expected were this actually the 
case. 


Freperick §. Dickson. 























A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
THEATRICAL REPERTOIRE. 


h 1994, a folio volume of 349 leaves, 
eat fifteen plays, is well known 
Sy to scholars. Their attention was first 
x prominently called to it by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen in the second volume of his “ Colleétion of 
Old English Plays’ (1883). In this volume Mr. 
Bullen printed two of the plays in the manuscript 
‘Dicke of Devonshire’ and ‘The Lady Mother,’ 
and in an appendix he gave an account of the 
contents of the manuscript as a whole, with short 
illustrative quotations. In the fourth volume of 
his collection he printed another play from the 
manuscript, ‘ The Captives.’ 

It must always rank as one of Mr. Bullen’s 
greatest services to Elizabethan scholarship that he 
was the first to recognise the importance of this 
Egerton MS. But he was concerned with it, in a 
sense, incidentally. He was not dealing with the 
manuscript as a whole (except for the summary of 
its contents in the appendix), but merely using it 
as one of the sources of his Collection. He, there- 
fore, did not enter into any detailed examination of 
the problems raised by it from the point of view 
of bibliography, or of stage history. 
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It is somewhat surprising that in the more than 
thirty years that have passed since Mr. Bullen’s 
Collection was issued, the manuscript has attracted 
so little attention from scholars. So far as I know, 
only one further play from it has hitherto been 
printed. In 1870, Halliwell-Phillipps had issued 
eleven copies of a historical drama, which has no 
title in the manuscript, but which he called ‘A 
Tragedy of King Richard the Second, concluding 
with the Murder of the Duke of Gloucester at 
Calais.’ In 1899 this play was reprinted from the 
manuscript by Prof. Wolfgang Keller in the 
‘Jahrbuch’ of the German Shakespeare Society, 
under the title of ‘ Richard II. Erster Teil,’ with 
an introduction and textual notes. In ‘The Fort- 
nightly Review’ for September, 1902, I discussed 
some of the features of the play, and attempted to 
trace its relation to Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard II.’ 

I have recently made a transcript of another 
historical drama contained in the manuscript, 
‘Edmond Ironside,’ and of this I hope soon to 
publish an account. Some features in the copy of 
this play led me to examine the volume as a whole, 
and I believe that I can throw some additional 
light on its provenance and its place in stage history. 

The manuscript was bought by the Museum at 
the sale of Lord Charlemont’s library in 1865. Sir 
George Warner thought that it was one of the 
volumes of manuscript plays bequeathed to Dulwich 
College by the actor, William Cartwright, the 
younger, towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His theory was that it was among the docu- 
ments borrowed from the college for long periods 
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by Edmund Malone, and that Malone had lent it to 
his friend, Lord Charlemont, who never returned 
it. I think that from internal evidence I can now 
bring some support to the view that the volume 
was one of Cartwright’s legacies. 

The volume contains the following plays: (1) 
‘The Elder Brother,’ (2) ‘ Dicke of Devonshire,’ 
(3) ‘The Captives,’ (4) ‘Calisto,’ (5) ‘ Edmond 
Ironside,’ (6) a Charlemagne romance play, (7) 
‘The Fatall Maryage’ or ‘A second Lucreatya,’ 
(8) ‘Richard II,’ (9) ‘The Lady Mother,’ (10) 
an allegorical Masque, (11) ‘The two noble 
Ladies,’ (12) ‘The Tragedy of Nero,’ (13) ‘The 
Poore Mans Comfort,’ (14) ‘ Loves changelinges 
change,’ (15) ‘The lanchinge of the Mary’ or 
‘The seamans honest wyfe.’' All are anonymous, 
though in the case of the concluding piece, the 
dramatist’s initials (W. M.), are given. But there 
is no doubt about the authorship in several cases. 
The ‘Elder Brother’ is Fletcher’s comedy, first 
printed in 1637. From Sir Henry Herbert’s 
office-book we learn that ‘The Captives’ was by 
Thomas Heywood, and was acted by the Cockpit 
Company on 3rd September, 1624. ‘Calisto,’ 
which follows it in the manuscript in the same 
hand, is a cento of episodes from Heywood’s ‘The 
Golden Age’ (1611) and ‘ The Silver Age’ (1613). 
‘The Poore Mans Comfort,’ printed in 1655, is 
by Robert Daborne. Mr. Bullen has claimed 
‘Dicke of Devonshire’ doubtfully for Heywood, 
and ‘The Lady Mother’ certainly for Glapthorne. 


' Titles are wanting in the manuscript for 1, 3, 6, 8 and 1o. 
Each play is written in a different hand except 3 and 4. 
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Although the Egerton manuscript itself is no 
guide to the authorship of the plays, it contains, 
in certain cases, important information about the 
performances. At the end of ‘The Lady Mother’ 
there is an official note in the handwriting of 
William Blagrave, the Deputy to the Master of 
the Revels: ‘ This play call’d the Lady Mot[her]' 
(the Reformacdns obseru’d) may [be]' Aécted 
Oé€tober the xv", 1635.’ ‘The Masque,’ which 
(as Mr. Bullen has pointed out) includes a passage 
from Chapman’s ‘ Byron’s Tragedy,’ has beneath 
the nomina aétorum the date, ‘August sth, 1643.’ 
This is after the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
can scarcely be that of a first (if of any) performance. 
‘The Two Noble Ladies’ is described as ‘A 
Tragecomicall Historie often tymes acted with 
approbation At the Red Bull in St Johns Streete 
By the Company of y* Revells.’ The last piece 
in the volume, ‘ The lanchinge of the Mary’? or 
‘The Seamans honest wyfe,’ has at the end the 
following official notes by Sir Henry Herbert : 
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This Play called ‘y* Seamans Honest wife,’ all y* 
Oaths left out in the y* action as they are crost in y* 
booke & all other Reformations strictly obserud may bee 
acted, not otherwyse. This 27th June 1633. Henry 
Herbert. 


I commande your Bookeeper to present mee with a 
faire Copy hereafter and to leaue out all oathes, pro- 
phaness & publick Ribaldry as he will answer it at his 
perill H. Herbert. 


' Part of the leaf is torn away. 
2 Mr. Bullen reads by mistake ‘The May’; ‘Old Plays,’ 


II, 432. 
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It is evident from the official notes by Blagrave 
and Herbert, and the consequent alterations that 
have been made in the manuscripts, that we have 
here the original playhouse copies of ‘The Lady 
Mother’ and ‘ The lanchinge of the Mary.’ And 
this is the case also, I believe, with at least five 
other plays in the volume, ‘The Captives,’ ‘ Edmond 
Ironside,’ the Charlemagne play, ‘ Richard II,’ and 
‘The Two Noble Ladies.’ All these pieces contain 
a number of annotations by hands other than those 
of the original scribes, bearing upon the per- 
formances at the theatre. In the first place many 
passages are marked for omission, either by being 
bracketed or being scored through. In some cases 
this has been done to meet the objections of the 
Master of the Revels, but more frequently to 
shorten the piece for the ‘three hours’ traffic of 
the stage.’ 

Additional entries and exits have also been 
marked, and direétions have been inserted about 
music, properties, and stage paraphernalia gener- 
ally. Thus in ‘The Captives,’ at the beginning of 
A&t I, Scene ii, a ‘chaire’ is entered in the margin, 
doubtless for the Abbot who here enters ‘ with his 
covent of Fryars.’' At the beginning of Aét I, iii, 
where the original manuscript has the stage- 
direétion ‘A greate Tempestuous Storme,’ a later 
hand has added in the margin ‘ Thunder,’ and has 
repeated it about a dozen lines lower down. At 
the opening of Aét II the same hand has added 
*Storme contynewed.’ Towards the close of the 


' This marginal entry is omitted in Mr. Bullen’s edition. 
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the scene the original stage-direétion is ‘The bell 
ringes to mattens.’ The later hand has inserted 
‘ Bell rings,’ as an instru€tion to the member of 
the company responsible, two lines higher up. At 
the beginning of II ii, ‘ Tempeste’ and ‘ Thunder’ 
have been added. In III i, Lord de Averne (f. 61) 
calls for ‘Som pen and Inke.’ To make sure of 
their being to hand, the theatrical manager has 
added a note about sixteen lines before (f. 60"), 
‘Ink: paper ready,’ and, when the servant Dennis 
enters at Averne’s call, has added ‘with pen Inke 
& paper.’ At the beginning of IV iii, Dennis 
enters with a Friar, who has been strangled, on his 
back. The direétion is added ‘from aboue,’ and 
there are further marginal additions in the same 
scene connected with this episode. 

In the Charlemagne play, where the original 
stage-direction (f. 119") is ‘ Loude musique,’ another 
hand has added ‘Hoboyes.’ On folio 125 ‘Softe 
musique’ has been added, on folios 119 and 134" 
‘florish,’ and on folio 135, towards the close of 
the piece, ‘ Deadmarche.’ 

In Richard II, at the beginning of A& II 
(f. 166), where the original direétion is ‘ Trum- 
petts Sound,’ in the margin ‘fHorish’ has been 
added, and the same addition is made else- 
where in the manuscript. In the same scene 
(f. 166") there is a marginal addition ‘ Booke.’ 
This is explained about twenty lines lower where 
the King turns to his favourite, Busshey, and asks 
him: ‘ How now what readst thou, Bushey?’ and 
he answers, ‘The monument of English Cronicles 
my lord.’ The manager of the company evidently 
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intended that there should be no mistake about 
Busshey having the book at the proper time. In 
the following scene ‘ Peticions,’ a ‘ Mace’ (f. 167°) 
and a ‘ Paper’ (f. 168) are noted in the margin as 
properties that are successively required, and in 
Aé& III, i, ‘ Blankes’ (f. 170") are a similar re- 
minder of the ‘blanke charters’ that are shown 
by the Chief Justice to the King. In Aé IV, 
ii, before the entrance of a ‘mask,’ there have 
been added the marginal directions ‘ Anticke 
fhourish Cornetts: Dances musique: Cornetts.’ 
After the mask, before the entrance of a troop 
of soldiers, there is the note (f. 179) ‘A Drome 
afare of,’ and there are later notes of a kindred type. 

In ‘The Two Noble Ladies,’ which contains 
unusually full stage direétions by the original scribe, 
a number of these direétions are duplicated (for no 
obvious reason) by the later hand, which also 
adds a few further notes, e.g., ‘Thunder,’ ‘ Low 
Larum,’ ‘ Low March within.’ 

But what is of greatest interest is that four of 
the plays, ‘ The Captives,’ ‘ Richard II,’ ‘ The Two 
Noble Ladies,’ and ‘ Edmond Ironside’ contain, in 
addition to the other notes and direétions, the 
names here and there of actors who played minor 
parts. In his edition of ‘The Captives’ Mr. Bullen 
quotes the entries in the margin of that play, but 
curiously misinterprets one of them. In Aét III, 
ii (f 61") some ‘country fellowes’ are introduced. 
A few lines above in the margin there is the entry 
‘Gib. Stage: Taylor,’ i.e., the players who are to 
impersonate these ‘fellowes.’ ‘Gib.’ is an abbrevia- 
tion of ‘ Gibson,’ whose full name is given in Act 
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V, i (f. 69), where he appears as a ‘ Factor.’? Mr. 
Bullen, who is followed by Mr. Tucker Murray,’ 
prints ‘Stage Taylor’ as if it were the name of one 
actor. But ‘Stage’ is an abbreviation of the 
‘Stagekeeper’ (or Stagekeepers), who, in addition 
to his other services, took ‘mute’ parts. In V, 
ii (f. 70) we have the marginal note ‘ Stagekeeper 
as a guard.’ Here the word is spelt in full. 
Taylor was a minor member of the company. 

In ‘The Two Noble Ladies’ the names of the 
actors mentioned in ‘ The Captives’ reappear with 
several others. In II,i (f. 228") Tay[lor] and the 
Stagek[eeper] form a ‘ guard,’ and in III, i (f. 233), 
with the addition of Gib[son], they are ‘ souldiers.’ 
In the same scene ‘a Lord of Babilon with his 
sword drawn’ is impersonated by Anth[ony] Brew. 
It is he who as ‘Anth[ony]’ had appeared with 
Gibs[on] in I, 4 (f. 227) as two of three soldiers 
who are mentioned; and again in III, iii (f. 235”), 
‘Anth[ony]’ and Gib[son] enter as ‘two souldiers 
dragging’ a lady. In III, iii (f. 234") a ‘Spirrit’ 
is impersonated by Geo[rge] Stut[field],3 and later 
in the scene (f. 235"), Stutf[ield] and ‘ M" Bond’ 
appear as ‘ 2 Tritons.’ 


In ‘Edmond Ironside,’ A& II (f. 104"), Stut- 


* I have also found Gibson’s name in a earlier Scene, I ii, 
where Mr. Bullen has overlooked it. The marginal note is 
‘ Jack: Gibsen’ (f. 54). As several charaéters enter, I think that 
‘ Jack :’ (whether a Christian name or an abbreviation of Jackson) 
stands for another a€tor. Gibson’s Christian name seems to have 
begun with ‘H.’ See below, 2233 note. 

2 English Dramatic Companies,’ I, 259. 

3 I have to thank Mr. D. T. B. Wood, of the Manuscripts 
Department of the British Museum, for help in interpreting this 
and some other abbreviations, 
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field] and Grad[ell] are the young sons of two 
English nobles. In Aét III (f. 107) the latter aétor 
appears as Herald, and his name is given in full as 
‘Mr. Gradell.’” On the same leaf ‘ May’ is noted 
as playing the part of a ‘Balife,’ and both in 
Aéts II and III (ff. 105" and 107) Gibs[on] is a 
messenger.’ 

In ‘Richard II,’ Aét III, ii (f. 172") ‘ George’ 
(who may be identified with George Stutfield) is 
noted in the part of a servant,* and in IV, ii (f. 
178), where the marginal stage-direction is ‘ Enter 
Ser[vant],’ the later hand has erased ‘ Ser’ and sub- 
stituted the name of the actor, ‘ Toby.’ 

It is clear from the interlacing of the actors’ 
names that at any rate ‘The Captives, ‘ The Two 
Noble Ladies,’ ‘Edmond Ironside,’ and ‘ Richard 
II’ were played by the same company. It does 
not, of course, follow that the a¢tors, whose names 
have been thus preserved, were the original creators 
of their (usually very minor) rdéles. It will be 
shown that those of them whom we can identify 
‘flourished’ in the third and fourth decades of the 
seventeenth century. But on internal evidence of 
style, both ‘Edmond Ironside’ and‘ Richard II’ 
seem to belong to about 1590-5. ‘The Two 


* In both cases H[enry?] seems to be prefixed, but the earlier 
entry is indistinét, and the latter slightly torn. 

2 The marginal ‘ George’ has been omitted by Wolfgang Keller 
in the notes to his reprint of the play. 

3 Probably, like George, a Christian name, but ‘ Edward 
Tobye’ is mentioned among the members of a ‘Children of the 
Queen’s Revels Company’ in a licence granted by the Deputy 
Master of the Revels on gth April, 1623. Cf. Tucker Murray. 
‘English Dramatic Companies,’ I, 362. 
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Noble Ladies’ states on the title-page that it was 
‘often times acted . . . At the Red Bull... . by 
the Company of y* Revells.’ But none of the 
actor’s names quoted above appears in the list of 
‘the chiefe players at the Red Bull called the 
players of the Revels,’ given by Sir H. Herbert in 
his office-book under the date 1622.' In the same 
year Herbert speaks of the Princess Elizabeth’s 
men as the players of the Cockpit or Phoenix in 
Drury Lane. They were probably acting there in 
September, 1624, when Heywood’s ‘ Captives’ was 
produced, but it does not follow (as Mr. Tucker 
Murray infers?) that Gibson and Taylor, whose 
names appear in the manuscript, were members of 
the original cast. In any case they are not men- 
tioned by Herbert in a list of ‘the chiefe of them 
at the Pheenix in 1622.’3 

It is not till ten years afterwards that we find 
the names of some of the a¢tors mentioned in the 
Egerton MS. appearing in a play-list. Shackerley 
Marmion’s ‘ Holland’s Leaguer’ was entered on 26th 
January, 1632, as having been ‘lately and often 
acted’ by Prince Charles’ men at Salisbury Court 
Theatre. Prince Charles was the infant heir to 
the throne (born 29th May, 1630), who had become 
nominal patron of the famous company known 
successively as The Lord Admiral’s, Prince Henry’s, 
and the Palsgrave’s men. ‘Holland’s Leaguer’ 


* Boswell-Malone, iii, §9 ; quoted by J. Tucker Murray, ‘English 
Dramatic Companies,’ I, 198. 

2 ¢English Dramatic Companies,’ I, 258-9. 

3 Boswell-Malone, iii, 59-60; quoted in ‘English Dramatic 
Companies,’ I, 255. 
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contains a list of sixteen actors and their parts, 
among them: 


Capritio, a young Novice . ° . Henry Gradwell 
Miscellanio, Ais Tutor ‘ ‘ . Thomas Bond 
Fidelio, friend to Philautus . ° . Edward May 


Gradwell, who here is ‘a young Novice,’ is evi- 
dently the ‘ Gradell’ who appeared as a nobleman’s 
son, and afterwards as a herald in ‘ Edmund Iron- 
side.” May was a bailiff in the same play, and 
Bond was one of the Tritons in ‘The Two Noble 
Ladies.’ The Prince’s men, though they after- 
wards moved to the Red Bull, continued to aét till 
1641, when they visited Dover. Their place at 
Salisbury Court was taken by the King’s Revels 
Company, which in 1635 acted there Richard 
Bromal’s ‘The Sparagus Garden.’ In the same 
year, on 10th March, 1635, we get a list of this 
King’s Revels Company from the Mayors’ Court 
Books at Norwich, where they applied unsuccess- 
fully for leave to act." Twenty-eight names are 
given, including the leader of the company, ‘George 
Stutvile.’ This is the George Stutfield who acted 
a ‘Spirrit’ and a Triton in ‘The Two Noble 
Ladies,’ a nobleman’s son in ‘ Edmund Ironside,’ 
and probably a servant in ‘Richard II.’ Edward 
May, who had been associated with Stutfield in 
‘Edmund Ironside,’ is now found in the Norwich 
list, having migrated from the Prince’s men to the 

* Tucker Murray, ‘English Dramatic Companies,’ I, 279-80. 
The name of the company is not given in the Norwich list, but 
five of the aétors in the list are found in the cast of Nathaniel 


Richard’s ‘ Messallina’ (printed 1640), ‘acted . . . divers times, 
by the Company of his Majesties Revells.’ 
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King’s Revels Company. And the Antony Bray, 
who ends the list, may probably be identified 
(taking into account the variants in Elizabethan 
nomenclature) with the Anthony Brew who had 
enacted a ‘ Lord of Babilon’ and a soldier in ‘ The 
Two Noble Ladies.’ 

But what is specially important is that the 
Norwich list includes the names of William Cart- 
wright, senior, and William Cartwright, junior. 
The former was in 1635 one of the veterans of the 
stage. As early as 21st April, 1598, Henslowe 
had mentioned him in his ‘ Diary’ as the recipient 
with Richard Jones of a loan of 10 sh. Jones was 
one of the Lord Admiral’s men and Cartwright 
appears to have recently joined the company. His 
name appears in the plots of ‘The Battle of Alcazar’ 
(c. 1598), ‘Fortune’s Tennis’(?) c. 1599, and 
‘I Tamar Cam,’ 1602. On the death of Prince 
Henry, who had succeeded the Lord Admiral as 
patron, the company received a new patent (4th 
Jan., 1612-3), as the Palsgrave’s men, and Cart- 
wright is one of the fourteen players mentioned in 
it. When the company leased the Fortune from 
Alleyn on 31st October, 1618, his name appears as 
one of the ten lessees. He is mentioned as dining 
with Alleyn on various occasions till 18th August, 
1622, but otherwise there seems to be no record 
of him till the Norwich list of 1635. He was 
then a member of the King’s Revels Company, 
and it is probable that he had joined it when it 
began to perform at the Salisbury Court Theatre, 
built in 1629. 

We have at any rate the authority of Wright in 
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his ‘ Historia Histrionica’ (1699) for the statement 
that his son, William Cartwright, junior, aéted at 
Salisbury Court, while the Norwich list shows 
that father and son were associates in the Revels 
Company. During the Civil War the younger 
Cartwright became a bookseller and publisher, and 
among the works issued by him was a new edition 
of Heywood’s ‘Apologie for Aétors,’ under the 
title ‘ The Actors Vindication’ (1658). After the 
Restoration he joined the company formed out of 
‘the scattered Remnants’ of players belonging to the 
older Houses that in 1663 established itself in the 
new theatre in Drury Lane under the management 
of Thomas Killigrew. This company, known as the 
King’s servants, had a rival in the Duke of York’s 
servants, under the management of Sir William 
Davenant, which aéted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields from 
1662 to 1673, and afterwards at Dorset Garden. 
In 1682 the two companies amalgamated under the 
leadership of Betterton, and Cartwright’s name is 
mentioned second by Downes among those of the 
King’s servants who continued to act at Drury 
Lane after the fusion. He died in 1687. 

Thus the careers of the two Cartwrights cover 
almost a century of stage history. They form a 
link between Edward Alleyn of the Fortune and 
Thomas Betterton of Drury Lane. And from the 
data set forth above we learn that almost in the 
middle of the period—when the father was ending 
and the son beginning his professional work—they 
both acted with some of the players whose names 
are found on the margins of the Egerton MS. 
This is not only interesting in itself, but it helps 
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to confirm Sir George Warner’s theory that the 
volume originally belonged to the younger Cart- 
wright, and was one of his bequests to Dulwich 
College. 

As an aétor and a bookseller Cartwright had a 
double interest in theatrical documents, and his 
republication of Heywood’s pamphlet proves his 
devotion to stage history. Thus, when the com- 
panies were broken up during the Puritan régime, 
he probably got possession of the theatre-copies of 
some of the plays in which he and his fellows had 
been acting. Among these were not only recently 
written dramas, but older works like ‘ Richard II’ 
and ‘ Edmond Ironside,’ which seem to have been 
part of the theatrical stock-in-trade since the days 
when his father first trod the stage. Doubtless he 
would get hold at the outset of manuscripts that 
had belonged to the Revels Company, but the 
theatrical chaos due to the Civil War, and the 
fusion of the old companies after the Restoration 
would bring into his hands plays that had been the 
property of other Houses. Thus it is significant 
that ‘The Elder Brother,’ the first play in the 
manuscript volume, originally acted at Blackfriars 
by the King’s Men in 1637, was performed in 
1678 at Drury Lane by the company of which 
Cartwright was a member.' ‘The Captives’ and 
‘Calisto’ would be of special interest to him as 
works of Heywood, whose pamphlet he had re- 
published. ‘The Captives,’ as has been seen, had 
been first produced at the Cockpit; so also (as we 


* See the title-page of the quarto of 1678; quoted by W. W, 
Greg, ‘ Hand-List of English Plays,’ p. 10. 
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learn from the 1655.quarto) was ‘ The Poore Man’s 
Comfort.’ ‘The Lady Mother’ was probably staged 
at the Salisbury Court Theatre, Whitefriars.'. From 
all these quarters Cartwright ‘ conveyed’ the docu- 
ments which now form Egerton MS. 1994. 

The world of scholars has recently been thrilled 
by the revival, with increased authority, of the 
view that three folios of ‘Sir Thomas More’ are 
in Shakespeare’s own handwriting. Egerton MS. 
1994, does not furnish any problem of such uni- 
versal interest. But to the student of the Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart stage few volumes should 
appeal more than this collection of plays, precious 
flotsam and jetsam that have been salved from the 
‘waves and weathers of time.’ Here plays of 
Fletcher and Heywood keep company with the 
amateur produétions of ‘W. M. Gent.,’ recently 
back from East India. Here the censor is seen at 
work, cancelling, altering, threatening pains and 
penalties. Here, above all, are the memoranda of 
theatrical managers—short practical directions 
about music or properties, cues for the entrance of 
actors, of whom we get fleeting glimpses that whet 
our curiosity. As we turn the leaves of the manu- 
script we are back in the Red Bull, the Cockpit, 
or Salisbury Court, not with the gallants or the 
’prentices in the auditorium, but in the tiring- 
house with the Cartwrights, Stutfield, and May, 
and the whole ‘cry of players.’ F. S. Boas. 


* This is the inference, as Fleay first pointed out, from the 
passage in II, i: Crackley. Now on my life this boy does sing 
as like the boy at the Whitefryers as ever I heard: how say you 
Captain? Sucket. I, and the Musicks like theires. 





JOHN HEYWOOD AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


W2E the learned Camden, and "Ben Jonson 
talked of them to Drummond. The purpose of 
this paper is to ascertain and extend the basis of 
fact as to his career. Later, perhaps, someone may 
succeed in the more pleasing task of finishing the 
portrait. 

To tell what can be told of Heywood’s life 
without constant digressions it is necessary first to 
say something of his relatives. These were three 
brothers: William Heywood, a yeoman of the village 
of Stock in Essex, Richard, who bore arms and was 
a partner of William Roper as Prothonotary of the 
King’s Bench, and ‘Sir Thomas the Parson,’ a 
monk of St. Osith’s in Essex who was executed 
for saying Mass in 1574. 

William of Stock Harvard in the Hundred 
of Chelmsford was, I think, the eldest brother. 
Stock is five miles south-west of Chelmsford. 
It is a picturesque and prosperous village on 
the high ground south of the old Roman Road to 
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Colchester and midway between Ingatestone and 
Billericay. 

From the Parish Registers I find that William 
died in 1568. His name appears on a Subsidy 
Roll of Stock in 1542-3, and again in 1544, when 
his lands were assessed at f[10. In Bonner’s Visita- 
tion, 1554, he is mentioned after the Church- 
wardens as a Juror, but in the Protestant Grindal’s 
Visitation of 1561, he is is not named. His will 
is among the Commissary of London Wills (Essex 
and Herts), and there he describes himself as 
‘yoman.’ His property was copyhold and con- 
sisted of three crofts called Warrens, of 6 acres, a 
house called Slowhouse with 14 acres and another 
holding of 16 acres. He left his kine to his wife 
‘to give or sell dischargynge the hereatts,’ the 
ancient tribute due to the Lord of the Manor on 
the death of a tenant. 

The local charaéter of the will is important. 
The copyhold lands are in the parishes of Stock 
and Butsbury, and the names of overseers and 
witnesses are local, several of them occurring in a 
Court Roll (R.O. 172/24) as of the homage of the 
Manor of ‘Inge Gynge Joyberd Laundry, Hertford 
Stock in the parish of Buttysbury.’ This extra- 
ordinary manorial description is important because 
it explains a line in John Heywood’s play of 
‘Wether,’ which has hitherto been unintelligible. 

Readers of ‘ Wether’ will remember that Merry 
Report, the Vice of the play, a kind of Puck, had 
been sent by Jupiter to summon any mortals who 
had suggestions to offer for a general reform of the 
weather. He tells, on his return, where he has 
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been, and closes his list of places with the strange 
line : 


Ynge gyngiang Jayberd Paryshe of Butsbery.' 


As the play was printed in 1533, one may assume 
that the Heywoods were already at Stock then, 
and that the faét was known to some of the 
audience. 

Without some evidence as to the parentage of 
the Heywood brothers it is unwise to draw con- 
clusions, but one is tempted to look on Stock as the 
Heywood home and the Heywoods as of yeoman 
origin. It is interesting that there are Heywoods 
still in Stock and probably they have been 
continuously associated with the distriét. For 
instance, William, the most prosperous of the 
dramatist’s nephews died in 1607 at Crondon in 
Orsett Hamlet, less than a mile from Stock, and in 
1860 there died at Orsett Hamlet William Arthur 


* Though this line was spoken in jest it is a€tually the name 
used to describe the Manor of Blunts in the Court Rolls (temp. 
Henry 8) referred to; this manor including much of that part of 
Stock which lies in the parish of Butsbury. In the neighbourhood 
of Stock are several places which in the Doomsday Survey are 
named simply Ing or Ging. Later they were distinguished by 
an addition, as Ging Margaret, now Margaretting, Ing-at-Stone 
where the Roman milestone is still pointed out, Ging Mountney, 
now Mountnessing, Ging Friars, now Frierning, and Ging Rauf, 
now Ingrave. The part of Stock which was in the parish of 
Butsbury lay principally in the Manor of Blunts. Hugo de Blount 
paid 40s. for a fee in Gyng Joybert, and 8s. for a fifth of a fee in 
Gyng Laundri (Feudal Aids 1303). At the present time Buts- 
bury is merely a small roadside church on an eminence with a few 
cottages at the foot of the hill. Its parish, however, cuts into 
Stock and occupies the main street and its four inns. (See also 
Morant’s ‘ Essex’ and Gibson’s ‘ Annals of Stock.’) 
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Heywood, in whose memory there is a window in 
the church of Stock. 

The second brother was Richard, whose will 
was proved in 1570 (P.C.C. 18 Lyon). In it he 
makes bequests to ‘my brother Sir Thomas Hey- 
wood, the parson,’ ‘ to my brother John Heywood,’ 
‘to my cosyne Donne and his wife,’ ‘to my cosyne 
Marwyne theire sister,’ and ‘to my sister Hey- 
wood, late wife of William Heywood of Stoke in 
the countie of Essex.’ 

Richard Heywood was a wealthy man, and his 
friends were men of high standing in the legal 
world. He left a black gown and a ring to the 
Master of the Rolls, and his executors were Justice 
Southcote and Sergeant Manwood. Shortly before 
his death he bought for {1,200 three manors in 
Sussex. In 1555 he bought the manor of Wool- 
wich, and he owned other properties in Kent. In 
Lincolnshire he owned three manors and other 
lands. He had property in Middlesex and he 
owned a house in Salisbury Court as well as the 
house in St. Bride’s Parish in which he dwelt, 

He had entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1534, and two 
years later was allowed to have a clerk to board 
‘at the clerkes commons commonly called the 
verlettes commons.’ In 1567 he and his colleague 
Wm. Roper were granted the two east chambers 
in the middle rooms in the ‘new buildings,’ which 
still stand near the old Gateway in Chancery Lane.' 
From this it appears that Roper and Heywood had 
their offices, as Prothonotaries of the King’s Bench, 


t Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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in Lincoln’s Inn. When Sir Roger Cholmeley 
founded Highgate School in 1562 he chose Richard 
Heywood as one of the six original governors 
(R.O., Pat. Rolls 7 Eliz. Pt. 2), and he is described 
on the enrolment as Richard Heywood, of London, 
Armiger. His arms are given in Glover’s Ordinary 
(Cott. Lib. D. 10. f. 410). His funeral was mar- 
shalled by the College of Arms and a crest of a 
‘Tiger's head transfixed by a shaft’ was granted 
‘de novo’ for the obsequies. 

The contrast between his circumstances and 
manner of life and those of his yeoman brother 
needs no emphasis. But, though his will has no 
homely reference like his brother’s to ‘the white 
mare’ or ‘gray gelding,’ he was interested in 
agriculture. He had a 100 acre pasture at Titney 
in Lincolnshire that suggests an enclosure and a 
sheep run after the new manner. Indeed, we have 
proof that he had speculated in sheep. A Special 
Commission (R.O. No. 1353) was appointed to 
report as to payment of rent for common of pasture 
for five hundred and sixteen sheep in Lincolnshire 
by Richard Heywood deceased. 

Whatever the contrast between their fortunes, 
it is clear from his will that Richard Heywood was 
in close touch with his brothers and relatives. He 
remembers the widows, his sister-in-law of Stock, 
and his niece, Elizabeth Marvin, John Heywood’s 
daughter, who lived with the Donnes. There can 
be doubt that his house would admit John Hey- 
wood to considerable intimacy with legal men, and 
we may assume that the technicalties of law and 
the society of lawyers were amongst the things 
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with which John Heywood’s relationship to the 
Mores, Ropers and Rastells had made him quite 
familiar, and in which he was probably interested. 
In any case we have here an explanation of the 
fact that the first twenty-eight chapters of Hey- 
wood’s allegory, ‘The Spider and the Flie,’ consist 
for the most part of a close legal disputation, in the 
course of which the Flie claims to be heard in 
Westminster Hall rather than in the Spider’s lord- 
ship, for, says the Flie: 


In Westminster Hall I am not forsaken 

But may be a termer all tymes and howrs 

And that in aparence passeth your powrs 

For as common report maie be’a proofe, 

There never comth copweb in that hall roofe. 
Cap. 14. 


The third of John Heywood’s brothers, Sir 
Thomas the Parson, was a monk of Chick or St. 
Osyth’s, a monastery of Austin Canons situated on 
a creek of the Colne opposite Brightlingsea, ‘a 
house kepyng grat hospitalyte for the relief of 
dyvers smal townes about it; and the steple also 

$s a comon marke for maryners upon the sees.’ 
(Dr. Cox, ‘ Essex,’ p. 250.) The remains of an 
Austin Priory of Thoby still exist near Stock. 

In the ‘ Acknowledgments of Supremacy,’ 1534, 
John Whederyke alias Colchester, signed as Abbot, 
and Thomas Heywood’s name was seventeenth on 
a list of twenty-one. At the dissolution (1539) 
the abbot and monks were pensioned, Thomas 
Heywood’s pension being £6 13s. 4d. 

The valuation of St. Osyth’s and the inventory 
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of possessions are unusually full (L. & P. XIV 1. 
No. 1326), and attached to the bundle (R.O. 
Church Goods 10/26) is an autograph letter from 
Abbot Whederykke to John Heywood written on 
gth May, 1540. The letter is an acknowledgment 
of the due receipt of rent from John Heywood for 
the Manor of Brookhall, of which he held a lease 
from the monastery, for £14 a year, and it is 
endorsed : 


To my lovyng herty frende John Heywode, gentylman 
delyver thys speedely. 


Cromwell seized into his own hands the abbey 
lands, but on his death in the following year the 
lease was restored under a grant dated 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1540: 


‘dileéto servienti nostro John Heywood’ of our manor 
of Brookhall recently in the possession of Thomas Crom- 
well lately attainted of high treason . . . for 21 years at 
a rent of £14. 1. 6. and 12° increment. 


In the description of Richard Heywood’s Arms 
in the Moseley Colleétion (Add. MS. 35333) there 
occurs the note, ‘ye 14th of June 1574 a fryar 
who was akin was executed,’ and Holinshed says 
that Thomas Heywood was arrested on Palm 
Sunday 1574 for saying Mass in Lady Brown’s 
House in Cow Lane, and was ‘convicted and had 
the law according to statute in that case provided’ 
(Ed. 1808, IV, 324). 

In Thomas’s case, as in William’s, the family 
connection with Essex is suggested. Moreover, 
the Manor of Brookhall is only a mile from Tiptree 
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and not far from Witham, places which are both 
named in the play of ‘Wether’ in the list that ends 
with ‘Ynge .. . Butsbery.’ It has also been 
pointed out that there was a smaller Augustinian 
house of St. Leonards, Thoby, near Stock. Thomas 
may have passed through its school and his minor 
orders there before he became a priest and monk 
of St. Osyth’s. 

We now come to the fourth of the brothers, 
John Heywood, the dramatist. 

A letter to Lord Burleigh, dated 18th April, 
1575, fixes 1497 as the year of Heywood’s birth, 
and, though often quoted from, it deserves to be 
printed in full: 


Right Honorable, and my verie good Lord: I under- 
stand of Late what a good earnest sewtor, it hath pleased 
my good honorable Ladie, your good wiffe, to be for me, 
nowe in my poore old age, when my frendes are in a 
manner all dead, and manie of them utterlie forsaken me, 
and my wholle lyvyng detayned frome me, and the 
cheiffest parte of it, whiche was a lease for yeares, in 
Romney Marshe, begged, and bought away utterlie from 
me: And neither of that, nor of the rest, not one pennye 
of it, paid, or sent hither unto me, for my maintennance 
for these twoo yeares, and a half: And (nowe’) it pleaseth 
you" good Lordshippe as I heare, to comaund my sonne 
Doonne, to send me over the arrerages, whiche hath bein 
deteyned from me, I beseche god: reward, and blesse the 
quenes hignes and your good honor for it, as also my good 
ladie, who hath ever bene my good Ladie, and nowe my 
speciall good Ladie, / And thowghe Beggars maye not be 
chusers, yet they may be cravers, | will moost humblie there- 
fore crave of the quenes Magestie, and desyer moost 


* Correétion in Heywood’s hand, 
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humblie your honour and my good Ladie, to be sewtors 
for me, to her magestie, that I maye enioye the rest of 
my poore lyving, here quietlie, by her highnes lycence and 
pattent to me and my assignes, duryng my liffe, which 
can not be, by all lykelichoode abowe twoo or three 
yeares, being nowe lxxviij yeares of age / And I will god 
willing your honor shall never heare anie otherwise of me 
than becometh a poore honest quyett old man, but will 
spend my tyme, that I have to lyve, in prayer, and in 
loking to my last ende, whiche cannot be longe, seing my 
hearing begynneth to fayle me, and my myrth decayeth 
with age, and my bodie is weake. And I beseech your 
good honor, and my good Ladie, to appoynte some one 
of the officers of the escheker, or whom it pleaseth your 
honor, that maye help my dowghter Marvin that I may 
have my Arrerages that is dewe, since I was procleymed, 
quietlie and spedelie paid, and sent unto me. And also 
some order to enioye the rest of my poore lyving, except 
my lease, that is begged and bowght away whollie frome 
me, whiche I dare not crave, whiche was the verie chefe 
of my lyving: and nowe I have no maner of benefit of 
it, whiche | thinke the quene’s magestie never ment, when 
it was bowght frome me by Justice Manhoode (Man- 
wood ?) and sold by him to my sonne Doonn, who never 
sent me one penye yet either of that lease or (of anie’) of 
my lyving since the tyme he bought my lease, for he 
sayth he durst not. / Yf your good honor obteyne not 
the pattent to my self and to my assignes, that so I may 
boldlie take some order, for the payment of such lyving 
and arrerages, unto me, as it shall please the quenes 
magestie, by your honores and my good ladies sewte, to 
assigne unto me for my maintennance here duryng my 
short liffe, | am greatlie affraid, it will not come spedelie 
and whollie to my handes to helpe me, but when I am 
dead, whiche is a day (at the least) after the faire. 

Thus I besech god, to preserve the quenes highnes, your 


* Heywood’s hand, 
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good honor and my good ladie, who helpeth me nowe at 
this great pynche, with my humble dewtie, with daylie 
prayers and moost humble thank¢ unto your honor, for 
the same. And god willing I wilbe both your honors 
poor beadesman. / From Mechlyne where I have bein 
sore sacked and spoyled of a good parte of that littill 
that I had, both by spanyards and Germayns soldiars, 
which hath made my purse bare. And therefore good 
my Lord, help to comfort it agayne. | This xviij® of 
Aprell 1.5.7.5 / 
‘your honors most hombell orator 


as he ys greately bownden 
Jhon Heywood. 
(R.O. S.P. Dom. Eliz.) 


The reference to his ‘mirth’ as decaying with 
age is truly pathetic, as indeed also are the proverbs, 
which I have ventured to distinguish by italics, but 
they show something of the indomitable, or shall 
we say incorrigible, spirit of the ‘ merryman.’? 

‘My good ladie’ is Mildred, one of the three 
scholarly daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, and 
wife of Lord Treasurer Burleigh. Ascham held 
her to be the foremost Greek scholar among the 
women of her day, saving always his favourite 
Lady Jane Gray. Sir Anthony, tutor to Edward VI, 
was of Gidea Hall, Romford, and Romford, the 
‘capital’ of the ancient Royal Liberty of Havering 
atte Bower, was halfway from London to Ingate- 
stone, where Wm. Heywood would leave the old 
Roman Road to reach his home at ‘ Ynge Gyngiang 
Jayberd, parish of Butsbery,’ which lay three miles 
off to the south. 


* In Heywood’s hand. 
? See ‘ Heywood’s Proverbs,’ pp. 20, 29 (Ed. Farmer). 
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If John Heywood was already 78 in April, 1575, 
in April, 1509, when Henry VIII came to the 
throne, he was 12 years old, an age at which a 
chorister’s voice is beginning to be quite well 
developed. It has been thought that Heywood was 
a chorister of the Chapel Royal. Sir A. W. Ward 
appears to think it probable (D.N.B.), and Dr.C. W. 
Wallace postulates it (‘volution of the Drama’). 
The Lord Chamberlain’s Accounts (R.O.L.C. II, 1, 
Funeral of Henry VII), give on f. 131 the names 
of the ‘Children of the Chapel,’ allowing 4 yards 
of cloth to each. John Heywood’s name does not 
occur. It is a little unfortunate that eleven names 
only are given instead of twelve, but I think we 
may assume that the missing name represents a 
vacancy ; a sick boy would be rather hardly used, 
in his own eyes at least, if he missed both the pro- 
cession and his livery. 

Wm. Cornyshe appears in the same account as 
a Gentleman of the Chapel. 

Dr. Wallace does not offer any evidence for his 
statement (p. 259) that Heywood ‘had grown up 
in the Chapel under Cornyshe, and must have 
sung and aéted in numerous pageants and plays 
of the master.’ . . . ‘So it came to pass that when 
Cornyshe . . . was succeeded by Crane... 
Heywood took up the dramatic side of his master’s 
duties.’ 

Collier’s statement that the first Court payment 
to Heywood is one occurring in the King’s Book 
of Payments dated 6th January, 1515, has been 
generally accepted. The reference as given by 
both Collier and Dr. Wallace is not quite correét, 
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as both manuscripts give the date 21st January, 
Anno VI (Add. MS. 21481, f. 178, and R.O. 
Misc. Bks. Excheq. T.R. 215, p. 357). But really 
the reference is not to John Heywood the drama- 
tist at all, but to a Yeoman Usher of the same 
name under the command of Sir Henry Marney, 
Captain of the Guard. The item is as follows: 


21st January Anno VI." Item paid to Thomas Jaye, 
John Holland, John Con, Richard Rede, Robert Griffiths, 
William” Whiteages, George Hodgekynson, Thomas 
Crewe, Edward Ecka, James Mason, John ap Richards, 
Piers Motton, Thomas Vaughan and John Alen, every 
of them at xii* the day. And to John Haywoode, 
William Vaughan, Morice Matthewe, Morice Comport, 
Christopher Tolly, Jenkin Davy, Walter Jagowe, Thomas 
Cooke and John Mason at viii* the day, and Roger Sales- 
bury at vi‘ the day for their months wages of December 
last past. 


In the same books under date roth June, 1515, 
occurs the item: 


for the wages of 170 yeomen of the Chamber as well of 
xii* by the day, and viii* by the day, as also of vi* by the 
day, as by a roll of their names subscribed by Sir Henry 
Marney, Kt., Captain of the King’s Guard, doth appear 
for the present month of June, which yeomen be dis- 
charged of their daily attendance upon the king in this 
present month. 


Here we have a corresponding monthly payment 
of yeomen at xii‘, viii‘ and vi‘ a day presented in 
the usual form without names. 

In 1520 the yeoman appears in the Accounts 


of the Duke of Buckingham (R.O. Misc. Bks. 
* Anno VI = 22 Ap. 1514—22 Ap. 1515. 
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Excheq. T.R. 200, p. 4) under date gth O€tober as 
‘oon John Hawode oon of th’omen of the Crowne 
bringing tithings unto the said duc . . . from 
therle of Surrey out of Ireland, 6/8.’ 

In the accounts of the Cofferer of the House- 
hold (Bundle 419 No. 13) for 1525-6 we find 
under the heading ‘ Annuities,’ 7. f. from the end, 
28 ‘garciones (grooms) nuper de hospicio,’ amongst 
whom John Heywood and John Alen are named 
as receiving their pension of 40s. John Heywood, 
‘groom of the household,’ was, therefore, now 
pensioned. This page is interesting as showing 
that the annuities of ‘generosi’ (gentlemen) dis- 
charged from the king’s service were {10, the 
amount paid to the dramatist in 1528. 

Thus: ‘Massy villiard (old Massy the king’s 
barber) and 12 others, “generosi,” {10 per annum.’ 

It is clear then that there was one John Hey- 
wood of the rank of yeoman, and not gentleman, 


who retired from the active list on a pension of £2, 
perhaps under the Eltham Reforms of the House- 
hold in 1525. 

Of the twenty-four names, of which John Hey- 
wood’s is one, on 21st January, Anno VI, I have 
traced the following: 


Thomas Jaye, Yeoman of the Guard (11/11/1519, King’s 
Bk. Payments). 

John Holland, Yeoman Usher (Eltham Statutes & K.B.P., 

. 203). 

Richard Rede, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 18/4/12). 

Robt. Griffiths, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 3/4/22). 

Geo. Hodgekynson, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 
27/3/12). 
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Ed. Decka or Ecka, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 
6/2/22). 

James Mason, Yeoman at 12° a day (Mis. Bk. T.R. 216, 
p- 206). 

John ap Richards, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 
21/3/16). 

Piers Motton, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., May, 1520). 

Th. Vaughan, Sergt. at Arms (Aud. Pat. Bk. I, p. 78). 

John Alen, Yeoman of the Guard (supra). 

John Heywood, Yeoman of the Guard (supra dis). 

Wn. Vaughan, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 1509-14). 

Morice Comport, Yeoman of the Guard (Eg. 2604, 
25/9/25). | 

Christopher Tolly, Sergient at Arms (Reference lost). 

Walter Jagowe, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 14/12/17). 

John Mason, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 21/3/16). 


Roger Salisbury, Yeoman of the Guard (L. & P., 1509-14, 
dead 1517). 


At the time that I was searching the Books of 
Payments this point was not before me or I should 
probably have found it possible to trace all the 
names; but it is sufficiently clear that the payment 
of 1514-15, assigned by Collier to the dramatist and 
accepted generally since, belongs to a yeoman who 
was superannuated ten years later. 

Thus hitherto the theory has held that Heywood 
was a Royal Chorister, that he was still connected 
with the Court in 1515, and that he perhaps went 
to the University and returned to Court in 1519. 
(See D.N.B.) 

My suggestion is that there is no evidence of 
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his connection with the Court or Chapel before 

1519. 

The Account Book of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber for the first nine years of Henry VIII 
(Add. MS. 21481) is duplicated in the two volumes 
at the Record Office (Misc. Bks. Excheq. T.R. 
215-6). These with the preceding volume (214) 
give a complete sequence of Accounts of the 
Chamber from :21 Henry VII to January, 12 
Henry VIII. They are described on f. 1 of No. 
214 as ‘The Kynges boke of paymentes,’ and they 
contain, besides occasional payments, the regular 
entries arranged under the heads of monthly, quar- 
terly and half-yearly payments. Unfortunately 
the continuation of the King’s Book of Payments 
is broken after January, 1521. Egerton 2604 takes 
up the accounts for one valuable set of Michaelmas 
payments in 1525." Three Trevelyan volumes, 
presented by Sir. W. C. Trevelyan to the Record 
Office, cover the years 1528-31 and the first three 
years of Edward VI. ‘Arundel 97,’ formerly in 
the Library of the Royal Society, covers the years 
1538-41, and there exists a fragment giving quar- 
terly payments for Christmas 1545 (Add. MS. 
27404). 

We are able, therefore, to trace payments to 
John Heywood only during the years covered by 
this particular class of accounts, and it does not 
follow that because a fragment (Egerton 2604) con- 
tains the only known record of a certain payment 
that it was an isolated payment of that amount. 


* The date of this manuscript is given on f. 5 as ‘ Myhes anno 
XVII.’ 
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The duplication of a portion of the King’s Book 
has been alluded to in an earlier paragraph. It is, 
however, important to notice that the Record 
Office MS. carries the payments on two years 
further than the Museum MS., and it is in these 
two years (1519-20) that there occurs the first 
series of payments to the dramatist. Of this series 
Collier mentioned one item only, and, so far as I 
know, the existence of the series as a series has not 
been pointed out. Dr. Wallace omits all reference 
to it. I give the items as they occur in Misc. Bk. 
T.R. No. 216: 


p.120. Quarter Wages due Michaelmas (1519) 


Item Vincent Vulpe painter 100/- 
Item for John Haywoode qrtor wages at 
XX li. by the yere 100/- 
p. 140. Quarter Wages at Christmas A° XI (1519) 
Item Vincent Vulpe 100/- 
Item for John Haywoode wages 100/- 
p. 162. Yet quarter wages due at Ester A° XI (1519-20) 
Vyncent Vulp wages 100/- 
Item for John Hawode wages 100/- 
p- 192. Yet Quarter wages due at Mydsom’ (1520) 
Vincent Vold (?) 100/- 
Item for John Haywode wages 100/- 


p. 210. Yet Quarter wages due at Michell. A° 12 (1520) 
Item for Vincent Voulp payntr wages 100/- 
Item for John Haywoode synger wages 100/- 


p. 231. Yet Quarter wages due at Christmas A° 12 (1520) 
Item for Vincent Vulp paynter 100/- 
Item for John Haywoode the synger wages: 100/- 
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It will be noticed that the first record of payment 
on p. 120 differs from the subsequent items in 
stating the annual salary, a fact which points to 
this being actually the first payment of the series. 
Indeed, seeing that the King’s Book is unbroken 
from 1506 to 1520-1 it is safe to conclude that we 
have here John Heywood’s first Court payment. 
I might add that the payments of the preceding 
quarter (p. 99) show Vincent Vulp as usual, but 
not John Heywood. 

We saw that at the age of twelve Heywood was 
not a chorister of the Chapel Royal. Apparently 
at no time was he a Gentleman of the Chapel. A 
choir of twenty-five of the Gentlemen accompanied 
the Court to Guisnes in the summer of 1520 for 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but Heywood was 
not among them. One of the singing men, Thomas 
Farthing, present at Guisnes, died on the 8th 
December, 1520, in the same year. He had held 
an annuity of 1o marks from the issues of the 
manors of Torpull and Makesey in Northampton- 
shire. This annuity was granted to John Heywood 
‘during our pleasure’ on 12th February, 1520-1 
(Privy Seal Warr. No. 499) ‘in consideracione 
boni et fidelis servicie quod dileétus serviens noster 
Johes Haywode etc.’ 

Some irregularity in the form of the warrant led 
to the issue of a fresh patent in the following April. 

Hence it comes about that when the King’s 
Book accounts open again for the isolated Quarterly 
Michaelmas payments of 1525 they show: 


Item to John Heywood player of the virginals £6.13.4 
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This new sum of £6 13s. 4d. was probably his 
regular quarterly wage from the time of Farthing’s 
death, and was made up of his earlier salary of £5 
a quarter, and the quarter of his annuity of 10 
marks. I do not, therefore, feel able to accept 
Dr. Wallace’s statement that this item of £6 13s. 4d. 
was a fee for some special occasion (‘ Evolution,’ 
p. 78, n.). It occurs among the quarterly pay- 
ments just like the series of payments of £5. The 
apparent isolation is due to the fact that the manu- 
script is a fragment containing only one quarter’s 
accounts. Dr. Wallace appears to follow Collier 
in misdating this payment 1526. (See p. 254 note.) 

The cost of the French War led to a rigorous 
overhauling of the expenses of the Royal House- 
hold in 1525 when the famous Statutes of Eltham 
were issued. A number of the Royal Servants 
were ‘discharged out of the King’s Court’ on 
annuities or pensions, and the ‘rate of entertainment 
of such as shall be discharged’ is given as [10 a 
a year for ‘generosi’ or gentlemen (L. & P. IV 1, 
p. 871). 

Thus in the accounts of the Cofferer of the 
Household for 1525-6 (R.O. Accounts 419/13), 
under the head ‘ Annuities,’ we have the following 
items : 


Massy viliard and 12 others (‘ generosi’ whose names are 
given) £10 per annum 
23 ‘valecti nuper hospicii’ (yeomen of the Chamber) 
£6 per annum 
28 ‘ garciones nuper de hospicio’ (grooms of the Chamber, 
among whom is John Heywood, the Yeoman) 
£2 per annum 


Vill = 
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It appears that in 1528 Heywood was so ‘dis- 
charged from the King’s Court,’ for by a fresh 
warrant dated 8th November, 1528, he was granted 
an ‘annuell pencion’ of {10 a year for life, and 
this payment appears in the quarterly statements 
of the existing books for 1528-31, 1538-41, 1545 
and 1547-51. (See p. 254.) 

Heywood only held his annuity of 10 marks 
‘during pleasure,’ and there is no patent, so far as 
I know, to show the nature of his office as ‘singer’ 
at {20 a year. This, too, was obviously held 
“during pleasure.’ We may conclude, I think, 
therefore, that Heywood enjoyed a salary of {20 
a year from 1519 to 1520-1, when it was increased 
to £26 13s. 4d. by the reversion of Farthing’s 
annuity of 10 marks; and that this was his salary 
until he was ‘discharged’ on a pension in 1528, and 
is so shown on the only existing record as being 
paid in 1525 in the regular quarterly payments. 

It appears, therefore, that Heywood’s first period 
of activity at Court began in the summer of 
1519 and continued until 1528, and that he was 
actively engaged at Court between the ages of 22 
and 31. 

It will be seen that my results differ ver 
materially from those given by Dr. Wallace 
(‘Evolution’). He seems to follow Collier in 
accepting the payment to the yeoman in 1514-5 
as the first recorded payment to the dramatist, as 
he follows him in misdating it, and he omits all 
reference to the very important series of payments 
beginning in 151g. This omission is the more 
strange in view of his criticism of Collier’s use of 
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the same manuscripts: ‘ Fragmentary extracts from 
both books (King’s Books of Payments, Vols. 21 5-6), 
chiefly notable for omissions, wholly unreliable 
and worthless for reference, are in Collier I, 76-9’ 
(‘ Evolution,’ p. 37, n. 3). 

Dr. Wallace treats the payment of £6 13s. 4d. 
in 1525 as ‘a special fee on some occasion,’ although 
it occurs in an ordinary set of quarterly payments, 
and he dates his regular salary from 1528. I feel that 
he has attached a false importance to his discovery 
of the connected series of three patents dealing with 
Heywood’s pension. The first of these I have noted 
as granting an annuity of £10 on 8th November, 
1528, the second substituted for this a pension 
of £40 vacant by the death of Sir Wm. Penyson 
on 4th March, 1552, and the third increased it to 
£50 on sth April, 1555. Dr. Wallace found that 
the first two patents were mentioned in the third, 
and appears to have concluded that they gave the 
whole history of Heywood’s ‘regular salary’ 
(‘Evolution,’ p. 78, n.). 

Whereas, however, Dr. Wallace thus treats the 
year 1528 as marking the beginning of Heywood’s 
career as Court dramatist, I suggest that it marks 
the close of his first period of Court favour. 

The entry of the first payment of the ‘ pencion’ 
occurs on f. 11 in the accounts for 1528-31. 
(R.O. Misc. Bks. Q.R. 420/11.) The book opens 
on 1st Oétober, and the first set of quarterly pay- 
ments follows at Christmas. The entry reads: 


Item to John Haywood upon warrant dated the viii day 
of November a° XX° for his annuell pencion after 
the rate of X li by the yere to be paide unto hym 
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quarterly from the feast of Seint Mighell last past by 
evyn porcions during his lyf as aper™ in the same 
warrant 50/- 


The faét that he was pensioned does not mean 
that Heywood’s conneétion with the Court ceased, 
although it does mean, I think, that his affairs now 
lay principally elsewhere. He appears in the list 
of recipients of the King’s New Year Gifts in 
January, 1532-3, and this implies that he also had 
given a gift to the King. One thinks of Sebastian 
Westcott’s New Year’s Gift to Queen Mary of a 
‘book of ditties, written,’ and wonders whether 
Heywood gave to the King a manuscript copy of 
his plays that Rastell printed during the following 
year. The gift is entered thus: 


To Heywood. Item a gilte cuppe with a couer weing 


XXII oz. [S. P. Hen. VII, N. (1).] 


Except for the performance in 1539 of Crom- 
well’s ‘Masque of King Arthur’s Knights’ this 
is the only reference I have found to Heywood 
at Court during the years 1528-52. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s Accounts support the view that he 
was not, during this period, an active servant ‘in 
wages, for whilst he was granted full livery for 
himself and two servants as a ‘Sewer of the 
Chamber’ at the Funeral of Edward VI, under 
whom he had succeeded to Sir Wm. Penyson’s 
pension of £40, he was not mentioned in the 
accounts of Henry VIII’s funeral (L.C. 2/2) nor 
of the Coronation of Edward VI (L.C. 2/3) when 
his pension was [10. Similarly, having definitely 
retired on 12th November, 1558, he does not 
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appear in the accounts of Mary’s funeral (L.C. 
9, 4 (2).), nor of the Coronation of Elizabeth 
(L.C. 9/4). The Lord Chamberlain’s Accounts at 
the Record Office do not contain an account of 
Mary’s Coronation, when Heywood doubtless also 
had livery. I think that in succession to Sir Wm. 
Penyson he became an honorary Sewer of the 
Chamber, ‘ dapifer camerz,’ and so was entitled to 
his livery after 1552. 

It is probable that Heywood was married in 
1523, for in that year he was admitted to the Free- 
dom of the City on request by letter from the King. 

The Town Clerk’s Records at the Guildhall 
show that in the Mayoralty of Mundy, the Com- 
mon Council refused to admit the King’s servant, 
John Heywood, to the Freedom ‘except he pay 
the new hanse of {10 according to the new Aét.’ 
(3rd March, 1522-3.) At a Common Council, 
however, on 22nd May, 1523, ‘at the contem- 
placion of the kynges letter, John Heywoode ys 
admitted into the liberties of this citie, payinge the 
olde hanse’ (Letter Book N. ff. 222 and 239). 
Similar entries occur in the Journals.’ 

An admission to the Freedom was either by 
Patrimony, Apprenticeship, Gift, or Redemption ; 
it appears that Heywood had no claim by patri- 
mony, and that he was, therefore, not born of 
London parents. 

An item in the Town Clerk’s Records of 5th 

* The jealousy with which the nay | guarded its privileges is 
shown by an entry in 1518: ‘The letter of Maister Richard 
Pace, the Kynges Secretary, for his brother to be admitted to be 


made freeman of the city was reade and the said counsell wold in 
no wyse agree therto,’ 
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May, 1521 (Repertories 5, f. 284) is of value as 
showing the activities of Heywood’s father-in-law, 
John Rastell, at that period : 


It is agreed by the Courte that the pageante devised 
by Rastell to stond at the litell conduyte by the stokkes 
shall . . . take effect, so alwey that the charge thereof 
exceed not XV li. 


The ‘litell conduyte’ stood at the east end of the 
Church of St. Michael in the Querne in Cheapside 
near Paul’s Gate where Rastell’s shop stood ‘at the 
sign of the Mermaid.’ 

In the previous summer Rastell had been engaged 
in preparing the magnificent hall for the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 

John Heywood married Rastell’s daughter Joan. 
In her brother William’s will the first named 
daughter of John Heywood is Johanna Stubbs. 
Now, in the Trinity Term, 1542, John Heywood 
and Joan his wife, and Christopher Stubbe and Joan 
his wife, jointly conveyed to Wm. Rastell for a 
payment of £200 property in Tottenham consisting 
of two messuages of 60 acres of land, 40 acres of 
meadows, 60 acres of pasture, and 20 acres of 
marsh, ‘cum pertinentibus.’ (Feet of Fines, 34 
Hen. VIII, 27/184.) 

I imagine, therefore, that Joan Stubbs, Hey- 
wood’s daughter, thus took her dowry and marriage 
settlement, being then newly married at the age, 
say, of eighteen; and I assume that Heywood’s 
admission to the Freedom of the City in 1523 
implies that he was married then and became a 
householder in the City. 








et ARES APMED, <a nite San 
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As a Freeman, Heywood would belong to a 
Company. His name appears among the Iron- 
mongers in the Roll of Freemen, headed ‘The 
Companyes of all the Craftes or mysteries of 
London’ (Excheq. T.R. Misc. Bks. 93), occurring 
fifty-ninth in a list of about two hundred names. 
This roll is dated (1537) by the entry, ‘ Thomas 
Lewyn Ironmonger being Sheriff.’ 

John Heywood’s son-in-law, John Donne, was 
afterwards a prominent member of this Company 
and became Warden. He left £10 to the Company 
in 1575 and his ‘best gowne faced with damask’ to 
the bedel (P.C.C. Wills, 56 Pyckering). 

Pitseus describes John Heywood as for many 
years most intimate with Sir Thomas More, and 
since More died on 5th July, 1535, the term 
‘multis annis familiarissimus’ must mean _ that 
Heywood was one of the young people More loved 
to have about him. 

A consideration of dates suggests that Heywood 
was introduced to the Court by More. His first 
quarterly payment in 1519 shows that his appoint- 
ment dates from Midsummer, and it was on 23rd 
July of that year that More gave up his office as 
Under-sheriff, which he had held since 1510, and 
became ‘ absorbed at Court.’' 

The process of absorption had been gradual. 
Already before the publication of ‘Utopia’ in 

' It may be significant that the year 1519 witnessed a reform 
of the Household which caused some comment at the time. The 
King removed from the Court ‘divers that were his minions and 
of his chamber . . . and the bruit was that they after their appe- 


tite governed the King’ (L. & P., 20th May, 1519). Henry was 
28 years of age. 
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1516, he had attraéted Wolsey’s notice; in 1518 
he was Master of Requests and a Privy Councillor, 
and in 1520 he was present at the Field of the 
Cloth of Goid. In 1521 he was knighted and 
made Sub-Treasurer; in 1522 and 1525 large 
grants of land were made to him; in 1523 he was 
Speaker ; in June, 1525, he took a prominent part 
in the pageants at the creation of Henry’s natural 
son as Duke of Richmond (Brewer II, 102), and 
in July he was made Chancellor of the Duchy ot 
Lancaster. He succeeded Wolsey as Chancellor in 
1529 and resigned in 1532. 

The case of John Clement, More’s brilliant 
son-in-law, may be instanced as an illustration or 
parallel to Heywood’s. Clement was present (with 
Peter Giles) at the birth of ‘ Utopia’ in the garden 
at Antwerp. In 1518 Erasmus alludes to his being 
in attendance on the Cardinal (L. & P. 10 Hen. 
VIil), and warns him against studying at night, 
suggesting that he learn to write standing while 
on duty. Next year he was Wolsey’s lecturer in 
Rhetoric at Oxford and Reader in Greek. In 
1520 More tells Erasmus that Clement has taken up 
Medicine and resigned his Readership to Lupset 
(L. & P. 12 Hen. VIII). Thomas Linacre, friend 
of More and Erasmus, had founded the College of 
Physicians in 1518 at his own house, the ‘ Stone- 
house’ in Knight Rider Street (Roll of the R.C.P. 
by W. Monk, 1878). In 1525 Clement is described 
in the Eltham Statutes as a ‘Sewer of the Chamber, 
out of Wages,’ and in the same year he appears in 
the King’s Book of Payments (Eg. 2604) : 


Item John Clement, exibiceo ultra mare, £10. 
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When the King’s Book reopens in 1528 he is in 
regular half-yearly receipt of {10 as ‘ Phisicon,’ 
and this payment is recorded in the existing books 
up to 1540, when he drops out of the accounts. 

He had been elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians in February, 1528, and in the following 
year he was sent by the King to see Wolsey at Esher, 
where he was already suffering from his last illness. 

The year 1519, from which I date Heywood’s 
career at Court, was also an important one for his 
future father-in-law. 

On roth April, 1519, Sir Nicholas Vaux wrote 
to Wolsey about the preparations of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold that the banquetting house and 
chapel were respited for the present, for Richard 
Gibson (Sergeant of the Revels) ‘who should cover 
the rofes with seased canvas is not yet come, and 
it is high time . . . for it must be painted... . 
and curiously garnished with knots and batons gilt 
and other devices which business is committed 
unto John Rastell and others.’ He begs him to 
send ‘ Maister Barkleye, the Black Monke and 
poete, to devise histories and convenient raisons to 
flourishe the buildings and banquet house withal.’ 
A week later he writes that the square court will 
be finished by the end of May, provided John 
Rastell, Clem. Urmeston and John Browne, the 
King’s painter ‘do make and garnish all the rofes, 
a marvellous great charge, for the rofes be large and 
stately’ (L. and P. Ap. 10,17, 1519). We have 
already referred to Rastell’s City pageant in 1521. 

In 1527 he is again engaged on a ‘ Banketting 
house’ at Greenwich for the reception of the 
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French Envoys negotiating for the hand of Prin- 
cess Mary (Brewer II, 151 ff.). He appears also 
to have been paid, not very extravagantly, for his 
dialogues and rhymes in English and Latin. 

A consideration of the activities of More, 
Clement, and John Rastell, and their close and 
familiar relationship seems to warrant one in con- 
cluding that Heywood entered upon his life at 
Court in 1519 as one of their circle. His known 
loyalty to the memory of More, perhaps, tends to 
obscure the influence of his versatile and energetic 
father-in-law, John Rastell. It should, however, 
be born in mind that at a very impressionable age 
he must have been closely interested in his numer- 
ous schemes and undertakings. 

The years immediately preceding 1519 Heywood 
had probably spent at Oxford. His name does 
not appear in the printed Registers, but there is 
nothing improbable in Anthony a Wood’s account 
of the matter. ‘He laid the foundation of learning 
in this University, particularly as it seems in that 
ancient hostel called Broadgates in St. Aldate’s 
parish; but the crabbedness of logic not suiting 
with his airy genie, he retired to his native place, 
and became noted to all witty men, especially to 
Sir Thomas More.’ It may be noted that the 
numerous woodcuts in the ‘Spider and the Flie’ 
(1556) show the author in what Sir A. W. Ward 
describes as an M.A. gown (D.N.B.), and further, 
that he is described in Wm. Rastell’s will as 
‘Dominus,’ possibly an academic title, although it 
is also applicable to the lord of a manor (Martin’s 
Record Interpreter, p. 197). 
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His contemporaries certainly did not consider 
Heywood a scholar. In 1548 Bale wrote of him: 
‘Johannes Heywode, ut Orpheus alter, instrumen- 
torum studiosus, musica et poeta, habebat in sua 
lingua gratiam’ (‘ Scriptorum,’ Ipswich Ed.). 

In 1557 he says more emphatically that he 
was ‘in sua lingua studiosus ac sine doétrina 
ingeniosus.’ 

Pitseus in 1619 wrote: ‘Johannes Heywodus, 
Thomz Moro multis annis familiarissimus, vir 
pius, utcumque doétus, valde ingeniosus . . . et in 
familiari colloquio lepidus atque facetus.’ He adds, 
however, that he had his sons thoroughly grounded 
‘in bonis litteris.’ Pitts knew Jasper Heywood 
well; ‘Gasparum Romz primum, deinde Neapoli 
familiariter novi.’ 

I think that some light may be thrown on Hey- 
wood’s conneétion with Oxford when we learn 
more of his friendship with William Forrest, 
afterwards Chaplain to Queen Mary. 

In 1544-5 Forrest dedicated to Wm. Parr, Earl 
of Essex, a poem in ‘simple royal metre,’ on ‘ The 
History of the Patriarch Joseph.’ He protests 
that he has not the ‘flourishing vein of Gower’s 
phrase,’ ‘flowers of rhetoric’ he never gathered, 
and, as for learning, ‘ Heywood and I be near one.’ 
He praises him (‘my friend Heywood’), however, 
‘for conveyance of a fine sentence’ (Add. MS. 
34791). ; 

Forrest was an enthusiastic musician and left 
behind him a very valuable collection of contem- 
porary music now at Oxford and known as the 
*Forrest-Heyther’ Colleétion, consisting of six 
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part-books written in 1530 by (or for) Forrest 
(Davey, ‘ Hist. Eng. Mus.,’ p. 98). 

It seems that in the ‘simple and unlearned 
Sir William Forrest, Preiste,’ we have an Oxford 
musician whose academic position is not unlike 
Heywood’s. 

It appears from his poem on Queen Katherine 
(*‘ The Second Gresield’) that Forrest knew Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1530, and Warton says that 
he had a Christ Church pension of £6 in 1555 
(Hazlitt’s Warton, IV, 231). 

In 1521 Heywood received not only the annuity 
of 10 marks, but also the important grant of the 
manor of Heydon, one of the manors of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had been executed on 17th 
May, 1521. The manor is situated on the north- 
west border of Essex. Our only authority for the 
grant, so far as I know, is a legal common-place 
book in which a copy of the enrolment occurs 
(Add. MS. 24844). The grant is made to Hey- 
wood and his heirs male ‘in consideratione veri et 
fidelis servicii.’ 

Heywood’s grants and payments from the Crown 
may, perhaps, be most conveniently considered 
together. They are: 


1. Wages at £20 per ann. to ‘ John Heywood, Singer,’ 
from Michaelmas, 1519. 


2. Annuity of 10 marks ‘during pleasure’ from 8 Dec. 
1520. 


3. Manor of Heydon from Michaelmas 1521. 


4. Pension for life of £10 a year from Michaelmas 1528. 
(Terms of Warrant given Xmas 1528 in Excheq. 
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Q.R. 420/11.) 1 and 2 now cease and a regular 
quarterly payment of 50/- to ‘John Heywood, 
Player of the Virginals,’ takes their place. 


5. Grant of the Manor of Brookhall, near Tiptree in 
Essex, on the assent and recommendation of the 
Court of Augmentation, for 21 years at a rent of 
£14.1.6(1540). See p. 246. 

6. Pension of £40 vacant by death of Sir Wm. Penyson, 
granted 4th March 1552 by Edward VI in place of 
the old pension of £10 (Ct. of Aug., Enrol‘. of 
Leases, 6 Ed. VI). 


7. Reversion of lands in Romney Marsh (Pat. Roll 1 & 
2 P.& M.). These lands are fully described later 
from an Inquisition held 14 Eliz., Heywood being 
then described as living at Hinxwell, Kent (near 
Ashford) before he left England. 


8. Pension increased to £50 in 1555 (Pat. Roll 1 & 2. 
7 P. & M. Pt. 4). This enrolment, as Dr. Wallace 
notes, mentions the two earlier amounts of the 
pension (£10 on 8 Nov. 1528 and £40 on 4 March 
1§52), and records in the margin its final cancellation 
on 12 Nov. 1558 under the terms of the next grant. 





g. The Manor of Bulmer and other lands in Bulmer and 
Belborne, near Malton, Yorks, belonging to Sir John 
Bulmer recently attainted of High Treason. This 
grant was made 12 Nov. 1558 five days before 
Mary’s death, and marks Heywood’s retirement 
from the Royal service. 





An examination of the dates of these grants con- 
firms my earlier statement that Heywood had two 
wre ther periods of Court favour, the first from 
4 1519 to 1528, the second from the sixth year of 
a Edward VI to the close of Mary’s reign. It is to 
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the second period that Puttenham refers: ‘ After- 
ward in King Edward the sixth’s time came to 
be in reputation for the same facultie (“ vulgar 
makyngs”) . .. John Heywood the Epigram- 
matist who for the myrth and quicknesse of his 
conceits more than for any good learning was in 
him came to be well benefitted by the king’ 
(Arber’s Ed. p. 74). 

The second period of Heywood’s career will 
form the subject of the rest of my paper. 

ARTHUR WILLIAM REED. 








SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE AND THE MARTYRDOM 
OF REIMS. 


INCE the annexation in 1871 Alsace- 

Lorraine has played a large part in 

French literature, in history, in poetry, 

in fiétion and in drama. Throughout 

& the varying phases of the Alsace- 
Lorraine question, one faét stands out: there has 
never been any real acquiescence in the German 
rule on the part of the French who eleéted to 
remain in the annexed provinces.’ They held as 
little intercourse as possible with the German im- 
migrants. Even the autonomist party that came 
into prominence after 1874 never really intended 
to recognise the German government as legitimate, 
and its position has been wittily described as 
that of a widow still in mourning, yet open to 
consolation. The difficulty of the Germanization 
of the provinces proved so great that a German 
author, Fritz Lienhard, in a war pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1914, entitled Das deutsche Elsass,’ in 
referring to the formation under the Kaiser's 
auspices of the ‘ Elsass-Lothringen Vereinigung’ 
to further the German cause in the annexed land, 
* It should be remembered that the ‘exodus’ of those who 
wished to retain their French nationality has been considerable. 


The history of the movement is fully treated by Georges Delahache 
in ‘ L’Exode’ (1914). 
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writes ‘it is indeed a disgraceful thing that such 
a proceeding should be necessary in a German 
country.’' For that state of things he adds that 
the ‘Revue Alsacienne’ and the Alsatian Theatre 
in Strasbourg are largely responsible. It is quite 
certain that literature and art? have helped to keep 
alive the French spirit and to increase ‘1’eloigne- 
ment réciproque entre les deux populations.’3 

Authors who were children in 1871, or who 
were born after that year, cannot be faccused of 
personal bias. To them the events of 1870-1 
might easily have been merely ‘another war in 
history.’ Even if those writers are governed by 
sentiment and tradition, or are to some extent 
influenced by heredity, impressions conveyed in 
works written between Igor and 1914 were not 
received in the heat of the controversy. Among 
such works in the departments of fiction are: ‘Au 
service de l’Alsace’ (1905), by Jeanne and Frédéric 
Régamey ; ‘Au service de l’Allemagne’ (1906) and 
‘Colette Baudoche’ (1909), by Maurice Barres ;+ 
‘Les Exilés’ (1910), by Paul Acker; ‘ Juste Lobel, 
Alsacien’ (1911), by André Lichtenberger; ‘Sur 
le sol d’Alsace’ (1911), by Marthe Fiel; and to 
these might be added Gaston Leroux’s drama, 
‘ Alsace’ (191 3).5 

t i.e, Alsace-Lorraine. 

* Cf. Henri Zislin, ‘Sourires d’Alsace’ (1913). 

3 Cf. Florent-Matter ‘ L’Alsace-Lorraine de nos jours’ (1908). 

4 Cf. ‘Tue Lisrary,’ Aprli, 1915. 

5 I omit René Bazin’s ‘Les Oberlé’ (1901) beeause he was 
born in 1853. The novel is not the less one of the true repre- 
sentations of the French aspect of the Alsace-Lorraine question 


that have been put forward. ‘The other authors mentioned were 
all born between 1862 and 1874. 
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I have been led to these reflections on Alsace- 
Lorraine by reading Benjamin Vallotton’s Alsace 
novel, ‘On changerait plutét le coeur de place,’ just 
published. The hero is a Swiss who spent two 
years in Alsace as tutor in an Alsatian family. He 
quickly discovers that in Alsace you can be nothing 
completely: ‘Allemand, ¢a nous degoite. Francais, 
on nous en empéche. Alsacien? on nous traque.’ 
Light is incidentally thrown on German mentality 
by the character of the German schoolmaster on 
holiday, who is for method in everything. 

He holds forth as follows to the Swiss tutor 
who, like most healthy young folk, dislikes too 
hard and fast plans for the spending of his vacation: 


‘La fantaisie tue le peuple comme Il’individu. Je me 
léve 4 sept heures et je dis: maintenant je ferai les ablu- 
tions quotidiennes, puis les respirations méthodiques. 
Alors je déjeune. A neuf heures je dis: maintenant une 
courte promenade, un peu d’observation des plantes et 
des moeurs des oiseaux. Ensuite, grammaire et syntaxe, 
histoire et géographie, non pas en vue de l’école, mais en 
vue de la perfection individuelle. Diner. Une pipe. 
Maintenant, dis-je, je me recueillerai, je m’accorderai 
une méridienne. Vous dites? La méridienne achevée, 
culture du jardin, une lecon potagére aux enfants, entre- 
tien familier; la chaleur apaisée, quelques exercices éner- 
gétiques. Repas. Promenade. Je compte mes pas sur 
une distance donnée. Je compare au nombre obtenu les 
autres jours. De la sorte, l’esprit est toujour en éveil sur 
un but. Aprés cela, on peut marcher victorieusement au 
combat de la vie. Neuf heures. Alors je dis: je me 


* The title is taken from the couplet in the old song: 


‘On changerait plutdt le coeur de place 
Que de changer la vieille Alsace.’ 


VIII U 
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coucherai, ainsi que mon épouse, afin de goiter le 
sommeil.’ 


Asked if he does not find such a regime fatiguing, 
he replies: ‘ La fatigue est la mere de l’énergie et 
énergie le pere de la vie.’ Again his interlocutor 
suggests that he thus loses all the poetry of the 
holidays. ‘Poetry! poetry!’ he exclaims, ‘II n’y 
a pas de poésie que dans la stri¢te méthode. Nous 
avons compris cela en Allemagne.’ Comment is 
needless. ‘The volume is valuable as, perhaps, the 
latest pronouncement in French fiction on the 
Alsace-Lorraine question. 

Lichtenberger’s ‘Juste Lobel, Alsacien,’ is so 
striking, and although written in 1911, so pertinent 
to present events, that as I believe it is not well 
known to English readers, I venture to say a word 
or two about it here. Juste Lobel, the hero, was 
born at Wesserling in Alsace shortly after 1870. 
His father, a young doétor praétising at Strasbourg, 
contracted consumption during the siege, and with 
his wife and little son migrated to Paris. Lobel 
became a successful lawyer, interested himself in 
social questions, and was secretary to the inter- 
national committee of the Peace Congress at Paris 
with which the novel opens. He had never 
been back to Alsace since he left it at the age 
of six. 

From the speeches made at the banquet by dis- 
tinguished delegates from all countries, it is made 
clear that the question of Alsace-Lorraine was the 
chief difficulty in the way of the pacification of 
Europe. Lobel, the Alsatian, declares that France, 
who so often in regard to new and progressive 
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ideas ‘marche en téte des nations,’ should come 
forward and declare that—‘si le crime de 1871 
doit étre le dernier qu’aient a enregistrer les 
annales de l’histoire, elle est capable de cesser de 
faire de sa réparation la préface nécessaire d’une 
entente internationale. For the sake of the 
supreme happiness of mankind France must agree 
‘d’immoler son droit légitime. En 1870 I’ Alsace- 
Lorraine fut la rancgon de la France vaincue. S’il 
le faut, son sacrifice définitif quarante ans plus tard 
achétera la paix entre les nations.’ 

Lobel determines, at the instance of a beautiful 
Swedish pacificist and feminist with whom he is 
in love, to spend the summer holidays at Bussang 
in Lorraine, and from there to visit his native 
place where the old servant of the family 
lives. No relatives are left. The company at 
Bussang includes other members of the Congress : 
Breitenfels, a retired officer of the German army, 
who, since his retirement, has always advocated 
the most liberal treatment for Alsace-Lorraine; 
De Meurtanne, a French officer of reactionary 
views; Besson, a French deputy with modern 
ideas; and two Americans; so that in the dis- 
cussions many shades of opinion appear. Some 
of the talk bears strangely on the present crisis. 
The French democratic deputy, for instance, 
declares : 


‘ Aujourd’hui si, dans quelque coup de folie, un Gengis 
Khan moderne prétendait mener les peuples a la boucherie, 
d’un seul élan leurs consciences se souléveraient et ils se 
refuseraient 4 la besogne sanguinaire. Encore militarisée, 


l'Europe a déja cessé d’étre guerriére.’ 
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But of late years a fresh movement against 
Germanization has made way in Alsace: 


‘Elle était trop prés de nous, trop rayonnante en ncus 
la splendeur du génie francais, le plus humain qu’ait 
connu le monde depuis les jours d’Athénes et de Rome. 
Et |’Allemagne, représentée par le militarisme prussien, 
était trop pesante. . . . Chacun de nous, penché sur 
lui-méme, s’interrogeant en toute indépendance, a re- 
trouvé en soi une Ame francaise, une Ame alsacienne. . . . 
Nous avons di renoncer 4 la France pour patrie. Nous 
ne pouvons, sans nous mutiler nous-mémes, la repudier 
comme idéal.’ 


The French officer, when his friends try to extraét 
from him some expression of his views on peace, 
observes : 


‘J'ai grandi dans cette seule idée: me préparer pour 
ma part a reprendre le morceau de France amputé. . . . 
Ma vie n’a qu’un but: la préparation a la guerre. Je 
continue 4 vivre sans me demander si je la souhaite ou 
si je la hais, mais seulement comme si elle allait éclater 
demain.’ 


Lobel meets Jean Knabel, the son of his old 
nurse, now serving his term of service in the 
German army. He finds him physically of a true 
Teuton type, but he hates the service and is deter- 
mined to desert. He is unhappily caught in the 
act of escaping. Lobel by the merest chance is at 
a wayside inn in company of Breitenfels when the 
deserter is brought in by captors and guards. The 
young man is disgusted to find Lobel in such 
society ; he looks away from him, and as he is led 
off spits to show his indignation. Lobel does his 
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best to help Knabel, and when Breitenfels refuses 
his assistance, Lobel’s passions are aroused and he 
challenges him to a duel. In spite of the able 
defence of a clever advocate employed by Lobel, 
Knabel is found guilty and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. 

Lobel’s eyes are now opened to the real con- 
dition of things. He learns that such desertions 
are common, and that fifty per cent of them 
succeed. He sees that France, at any rate, cannot 
do anything to forward the pacificist cause while 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine remains unsettled. 
That question he is now convinced must be 


‘4 toute eternité le régime des défiances et des haines 
internationales, la perpetuité des armements monstrueux, 
la tentation pour les gouvernements de s’en servir, la 
menace continuelle d’une guerre inexpiable qui sans 
doute, en cas de victoire, engendrera d’autres haines in- 
extinguibles, en cas de défaite nous cassera les reins a 
jamais.’ 

In view then of the conditions in Alsace, Lobel 
finds it impossible to retain his dream of peace. 
He sees that the region between Metz—*l’avant- 
poste des allemands vers la fronti¢re’—the strongest 
town in the German Empire after Berlin, and 
Strasbourg, is always an armed camp. A hundred 
thousand men could be mobilized in Alsace-Lorraine 
in twenty-four hours. Zeppelins were continually 
manceuvring over the frontier. He therefore re- 
signs his post, and determines among other things 
to qualify himself as interpreter-officer, so that in 
case of war he may prove of use. 

The time surely grows daily nearer when the 
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persistent loyalty to France of the French popula- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, as illustrated in these 
books, will reap its due reward. 

‘La douce enfance de Thierry Seneuse,’ by 
Pol Neveux, is a particularly opportune novel. The 
narrative, which concerns the childhood and early 
youth of its hero, has for its setting the ‘noble 
cité de Rains’ as the old poet Eustace Deschamps 
called Reims in one of his ‘ Ballades.’* Thierry’s 
earliest memoirs were of the war of 1870, of the 
blowing up of the canal bridge, of the arrival of 
the ‘ casques a pointe,’ of the terrible winter when 
wolves prowled as far as Cormontreuil, the suburb 
where Thierry lived. His father, who was a 
prisoner of war in Germany, died soon after his 
return home from the effects of enemy ill-usage; 
his mother did not long survive her husband, and 
then the boy was brought up by a great-uncle, a 
type of the best professional French bourgeois. 
The family had inhabited Reims since the Middle 
Ages, and had made its wealth and position in trade, 
but had, however, at the time of the Revolution, 
left commerce and turned to law. Thierry’s 
guardian was a barrister at the bar of Reims and 
an ardent republican. Society in Reims in the 
seventies and eighties is well described. We have 
the professional men and their wives and families, 
as well as the manufacturers of those stuffs—cash- 
mere, poplin, molleton, serge, flannel—for the 
weaving of which Reims is still famous, and last, 
though by no means least, the owners of vineyards, 
and of the celebrated champagne cellars that to- 


* No. 489. 
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day serve to shelter the population from the 
German bombs. But, in faét, every citizen of 
Reims, no matter what his profession or occupa- 
tion, seems to own a vineyard and a wine cellar. 
The latter is a sanctuary tended with every care. 
The elder Seneuse was immensely proud of his 
cellar, and the novelist in the following passage 
describes the ceremonial of the daily visit : 


‘Une profonde et vaste salle en ogive ol s’engerbaient 
les demi-queues et les feuillettes et autour de laquelle les 
retraits affectés aux vins fins rayonnaient commes les 
chapelles d’une crypte. 

‘Presque chaque matin Seneuse descendait I’escalier 
glacial. I] inspectait ses tonneaux, en caressait les douves, 
se penchait pour voir si la “ flourence” ne les moississait 
point. Parfois il enlevait une bonde, plongeait son 
“tateau,” remplissait la ‘tasse d'argent. Trés grave, 
presque sacerdotal, il buvait 4 petites gorgées et “ piou- 
lait” le jeune liquide, en savourant son bouquet. 

‘Puis lentement, parmi l’atmosphére engourdie ou flot- 
taient de violents parfums, il suivait les allées de sable 
jaune, s’arrétant de temps a autre devant les pupitres pour 
admirer les colorations a la lueur de sa chandelle ou pour 
pratiquer “le remuage” avec un tour de main que lui 
enviaient les professionels.’ 


Neveux lovingly describes the old city and its 
Cathedral, and we should treasure his description, 
for those of us who have not seen Reims can 
never see her in her ancient glory. It has always 
been peculiarly characteristic of Reims that, while 
she did not ban any modern improvement neces- 
sary to her well-being, ‘elle se transforme tont 
en gardant sa figure d’autrefois. Et le présent 
sy montre respectueux envers le passe.’ And so 
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the city, sacred to the coronation of French mon- 
archs, proved herself the best type of democrat in 
not breaking with what was good and beautiful in 
the past. Here is a picture of Reims that all 
must be grateful to Neveux for painting; he has 
thereby rendered permanent much of what the 
ruthless hand of Germany has laid low. Reims, 
he writes, is 


‘une cité construite en mol amphithéatre sur les bords 
d’un canal ombragé de peupliers toujours bruissants et 
d’une étroite riviére, la Vesle, dont les eaux prestes ont la 
couleur d’acier. 

‘Pale et blonde, elle émerge de la plaine, semblable a 
ces villes ouvrées qui portent en leur dextre les statues 
gothiques des portails. 

‘Ses demeures douces et modestes et dont la plupart 
n’ont qu’un étage, paraissent moutonner autour de son 
énorme cathédrale et se serrer contre elle comme pour en 
implorer assistance. Et le prodigieux vaisseau domine 
de toute sa hauteur le champ de toits aigus ot se marient 
les teintes usées des tuiles et les reflets bleudtres des 
ardoises. Notre-Dame, selon le cours des heures, dis- 
tribue successivement aux maisons les plus proches sa 
belle ombre mystérieuse, tandis qu’a travers les baies 
étirées de ses tours aériennes apparait le ciel blanc et 
délicat de la Champagne. 

‘ Elle régne et elle protege, elle bénit et elle absout.’ 


a * * * 


M. Denis Guillot, in his novel ‘ Superkultur,’ 
has grasped in striking fashion the barbarous men- 
tality that is the cause of the aberrations of the 
German Emperor and his supporters. He paints, 
at the moment of the mobilization, the arrogant 
German officer who, on the eve of mobilization, 
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was certain that three months only would be 
necessary for the conquest of France, of Russia as 
far as the Ural Mountains, of the Balkans, and 
eventually of Great Britain if she was imprudent 
enough to intervene; the Jena professor who had 
discovered the superman among his students and 
who knew that the war would assure the definitive 
supremacy of the Germanic race; the retired 
criminal judge, an eminent lawyer, who was em- 
ploying his leisure in compiling a ‘Manuel du 
parfait Cambrioleur,’ which would rival Machia- 
velli’s ‘ Prince.’ The book, the professor declares, 
will have the greatest value 


‘pour notre vaillante armée lorsqu’elle envahira la Belgique, 
la France, l’Angleterre et la Russie. Car n’oublions pas, 
s'il vous plait, que la lutte pour la vie est le moyen 
supréme de la kultur, et que la moralité est une question 
de latitude. D’une part, en effet, on peut soutenir que 
les doctrines morales de Kant doivent étre appliquées sur 
notre territoire exclusivement ; et d’autre part, il est juste 
et conforme aux lois de la sélection de metttre ces doc- 
trines de cété quand nous procédons en pays ennemi. 
Et cela en vertu des principes de l’objectivité et des 
théories hégeliennes.’ 


Another typical character is the Protestant Pastor 
who interprets Isaiah to fit the war, and makes 
hatred of England the chief theme of his sermons. 
I cannot here follow all the doings of these brutal 
and inhuman people. The women charaéters are, 
however, pleasanter. The author is evidently 
anxious to give German women the benefit of the 
doubt. Bertha, the wife of the German officer, 
a lazy, frivolous woman, is horrified at her husband’s 
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conduét in the trenches and out of them, and 
her sister, a young unmarried girl who had 
been a student at the Sorbonne, has charm and 
the good sense to declare ‘Or le plus fort, le plus 
violent, le plus rusé, n’est pas nécessairement le 
meilleur. Le réle de ’homme n’est-il pas plutét 
d’introduire dans le monde un élément de Beauté 
et de Justice. N’est ce pas par la qu’il se distingue 
de la brute?” 

The last chapter, entitled ‘Le songe de Potsdam,’ 
although it seems to have little to do with what 
has gone before, is the most powerful portion of 
the book and forms a fitting conclusion. It 
describes the Kaiser’s dreams, in which Shake- 
speare, Victor Hugo, Dante and Tolstoy appear to 
him, emphasize his evil deeds and prophecy his 
punishment. Lastly comes Iphigenia, who, in 
the name of Homer, Euripides Lucretius, Racine 
and Goethe, of all who for 3000 years have loved, 
sung and wept, adjures him thus: 


‘Aie pitié, non de tes ennemis—car ils peuvent te 
braver,—mais aie pitié de la Germanie. . . . Respecte le 
patrimoine des philosophes, des savants et des poétes qui 
ont honoré la terre ou tu es né. . . . O Roi! cesse de 
déshonorer les peuples sur qui tu régnes, les soldats que 
tu conduis aux batailles sans gloire.’ 


It is to be hoped that the book will be translated 
into English, for I do not remember to have seen 
the distorted German point of view expressed in a 
way that all can understand. The dream of Pots- 
dam in an English version should find a place in 
the pages of one of the leading monthlies. 

ELizABETH LEE. 
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‘MILLENNIUM HALL.’ 








NY. ARLY in the year 1762, there was 
“printed for John Newbery, at the 
———| >< Bible and Sun’ in St. Paul’s Church- 
Se 4 yard, a little duodecimo of 262 pages, 
<a Ye entitled, in the author’s spelling, 
‘Millenium Hall.’ John Newbery has been called 
a ‘philanthropic Bookseller’; and the volume 
which, on its title-page, further professes to describe 
‘the Country adjacent’ and ‘the Character of the 
Inhabitants,’ together with ‘such Historical Anec- 
dotes and Reflections as may excite in the Reader 
proper Sentiments of Humanity, and lead the Mind 
to the Love of Virtue’ (in capitals large and 
small), is obviously of the philanthropic order. It 
has been spoken of —perhaps too hastily—as ‘meant 
to be a humorous recommendation of female 
government ’;' but the humour is not superficially 
apparent. The unnamed author masquerades as 
‘a Gentleman on his Travels,’ who, in Walker’s 
frontispiece, is shewn, accompanied by his friend, 
Mr. Lamont, approaching the imaginary mansion 
that gives the book its name through a belt of 
trees which are surely too closely planted for any 
approved system of forestry. The house is deline- 
ated as a long white three-storied building with 
projecting centre and wings, not unlike Streatham 


* Forster’s ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ 1871, i, 300. 
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Place and many other typical country-seats of the 
period. In the introductory chapter its internal 
economy and occupants are described. The latter 
consist of a little group of benevolent ladies who 
have withdrawn from society to devote themselves 
to good works in general, and particularly to the 
training of young girls in such accomplishments 
and occupations as might tend to convert them 
into what ‘Mr. B y’ in Fanny Burney’s ‘Diary’ 
would denominate ‘ elegant females.’ The previous 
life-histories of these ladies are then told at con- 
siderable length by one of the party; but they are 
only moderately interesting. ‘They have all been, 
more or less, ‘crossed in love,’ and their expe- 
riences, though, of course, recounted with the 
strictest propriety, savour strongly of that unreal 
‘high-life’ atmosphere which broods at the back- 
ground of the second-rate novel as it flourished 
between ‘ Pamela’ and ‘ Evelina,’ and is denounced 
in Cowper’s ‘ Progress of Error,’ and ridiculed by 
Colman in ‘ Polly Honeycombe.’ Being all (for 
the purposes of the plot) in easy circumstances, 
their voluntary seclusion is refined as well as bene- 
ficent; and, in addition to ‘teaching the orphan 
girl to sew’ (to say nothing of painting and en- 
graving), includes many collateral and laudable local 
undertakings. When their narratives are concluded, 
the visitors depart greatly edified and chastened ; 
and the ‘Gentleman on his Travels’ (whose memory 
must have been miraculous!) embodies them in 
the long letter to the publisher which constitutes 
the book. As already stated, it appeared at the 
beginning of 1762, and must. have succeeded, for 
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the ‘Advertisement’ announces that a great part of 
the impression was ‘bespoke.’ In 1764 a second 
edition followed, and a fourth in 1778. 

This—it may be—was the last edition of the 
true histories of Mrs. Morgan and Miss Mancel, 
of Lady Mary Jones and the rest. The authorship 
of the book was still undisclosed in 1778, for it 
continued to be assigned to the ‘ Gentleman on his 
Travels,’ and the question naturally arises, ‘ Who 
wrote it?’ In second-hand catalogues it has been 
‘attributed to Goldsmith,’ and it was undoubtedly 
issued by one of Goldsmith’s publishers. More- 
over, it belongs, not only to the year of the com- 
position of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ but to the 
year in which Newbery produced—in addition to 
the two volumes of ‘ Chinese Letters’ (‘ Citizen of 
the World’) and the life of Nash—the ‘History of 
Mecklenburgh "and the ‘Art of Poetry on a New 
Plan,’ in both of which Goldsmith had apparently, 
to borrow old Thomas Heywood’s phraseology, 
if not ‘an entire hand’ at least ‘a main finger.’ 
Goldsmith’s leading biographer, John Forster, goes 
so far, indeed, as to say (‘ Life,’ 1871, i, 300) that 
Goldsmith was ‘ certainly engaged on the revision’ 
of ‘Millenium Hall’; but he gives no definite 
authority for his statement; and from his charac- 
terization of the book, as quoted above, does not 
seem to have consulted it. In any case, it is not 
in the Catalogue of his library at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. But whether Goldsmith revised 
it or not (there is, perhaps, a touch of his hand in 
the ‘ Advertisement’), he clearly did not write it. 
The real writer, from Mrs. Climenson’s ‘ Elizabeth 
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Montagu,’ 1906, i, 78-9, was Sarah Robinson, 
Mrs. Montagu’s younger sister (1723-95). She 
was the author of several anonymous novels; and, 
in 1760, under the pen-name of ‘ Henry Augustus 
Raymond,’ published a life of Gustavus Ericsen, 
King of Sweden. In 1751 she had, against the 
wishes of her family, married George Lewis Scott, 
sometime, on the recommendation of Bolingbroke, 
sub-preceptor in Latin to George III when Prince 
of Wales, and later a Commissioner of Excise and 
co-editor of Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ The 
marriage was not a happy one; and, in a year, the 
pair separated from ‘incompatibility of temper.” 
Mrs. Scott subsequently took up her abode with 
her friend, Lady Barbara, or ‘ Bab’ Montagu, sister 
of George Montagu Dunk, second Ear] of Halifax ; 
and busied herself in pursuits more or less akin to 
those described in ‘ Millenium Hall,’ good works, 
and the training of children of both sexes. Their 
winter residence was at Bath; their summer home 
at Bath Easton, where they were neighbours to 
Mrs. Miller of the Vase. Their life was frugal; 
but not ascetic. Writing to Gilbert West in 1755, 
Mrs. Montagu says of Mrs. Scott that ‘she enters 


' Scott—it is only fair to say—must have been a remarkable 
man. He had instruéted Gibbon in mathematics, retaining that 
historian’s regard; and he assisted Goldsmith with material for 
the life of Nash (‘ Advertisement’ to second edition). He was 
large of stature; and is supposed to have been the person who, in 
Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes’ (Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Johnsonian Miscel- 
lanies,’ 1897, i, 180), successfully rallied Johnson out of depression 
by clapping him on the back, and saying, ‘ What’s all this, my 
dear Sir? Why, you and I, and Hercules, you know, were all 
troubled with melancholy!’ He died in 1780, of a fall downstairs 
at Lord Bathurst’s (Gibbon’s ‘ Letters,’ 1896, i, 393). 
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into all the reasonable pleasures of Society, goes 
frequently to the plays, and sometimes to balls, etc. 
. . . Lady Bab Montagu concurs with her in all 
these things, and their convent, for by its regularity 
it resembles one, is really a cheerful place’ (‘ Eliza- 
beth Montagu,’ by Mrs. Climenson, 1906, ii, 
78-9). Horace Walpole, by the way, makes Lady 
Bab part-author of ‘ Millenium Hall.’ According 
to Doran’s ‘Lady of the Last Century,’ 1873, 
p. 104, there is, in the British Museum, a copy of 
the second edition containing, on the back of the 
title-page, a note in Walpole’s handwriting to this 
effect. Of such collaboration Mrs. Climenson says 
nothing. But the book assuredly was not by 
Goldsmith. 


Austin Dopson, 
















REVIEW. 


Letters about Shelley interchanged by three friends— 
Edward Dowden, Richard Garnett and Wm. 
Michael Rossetti. Edited, with an introdu€tion, 
by R. S. Garnett. Hodder & Stoughton, London, 
New York, Toronto. 1917. pp. 271. 







Si dates at which important faéts about 
A ¢ZAES his life first became known, and the 
effect they had on a trio of eager expert enthusiasts. 
The single page available to welcome it in this 
number must be used to.draw attention to another 
aspect of it, its extraordinary interest and value for 
all who loved Richard Garnett. Death raises all 
our recollections of our friends to a new power, but 
too often it cuts us off from any new intercourse 
with them. ‘This book restores to us, at least for 
a few hours, Richard Garnett at his best, sparing 
no trouble in the service of his friends, without a 
thought for his own interests, a good counsellor, a 
keen critic, and an excellent letter-writer. The 
letters, more especially the later ones, touch 
on many subjects besides Shelley, and contain 
Garnett’s modest comments on some of his own 
books and doings. The book is a real ‘ new light’ 
on its protagonist and on his correspondents also, 
and it deserves the warmest welcome. 
AtFrreD W. Po tiarp. 











